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CHAPTER 1. 

Francis Arundel Drimain, Lord Del- 
main, was deservedly considered an Ori¬ 
ginal, even in a country which a French 
author declares to be a nation of Originals. 
From hi*' ^tailicst years he evinced a de¬ 
gree oT intractability which puzzled his 
preceptors, and distressed bis parents. His 

■A 

capacity was naturally good, but the 
pleasure which he took in thwarting his 
tutor, prevented his making any progress 
in his studies. Severity and conciliation 
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were tried in vain ; and be would probably 
have grown up completely unlettered, had 
not his father one day in a transport of 
rage, declared, that he was an incorrigible 
dunce, who would never be any thing 
but an illiterate blockhead. This de¬ 
claration fortunately piqued him into ap¬ 
plication, and in a short time,* to the sur- 
pnse and delight of his family, he gave 
e ident proofs both of superior capacity 

and considerable industrv. 

«/ 

The period of childhood is generally 
said to be the rnosi d('lig!itful of our lives; 
but the experience of Lord Dehnain con¬ 
vinced him that this supposition is often 
erroneous. Nothing, indeed, could ex¬ 
ceed th^purgatory which he sutfered at 
Westminster School ; and he is to this 

w 

day recollected by his cotemporaries, us 
the very worst that ev.- passed 

through it. Yet, though engaged in con¬ 
tinual quarrels, Lord Delmain was not 
actually disliked, .Lor his heart was as good 
as his temper was the reverse; and though 
he delighted in teizing his young com¬ 
panions, he ha"d a heart to feel for and 
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reiiev^c; their puerife distresses, as far as 
money could relieve them: though it 
rniist be confessed, that the abrupt and 
often rude manner in which he conferrecl 
his favours, very much lessened their 
value in the eyes of those who received 
them. 

IJis father, the Earl of Delmain, had 
seen with considerable sorrow the verj> 
little promise which his son’s infant years 
afforded ; but by the time Lord Delmain 
had reached his fifteenth year, the Earl 
began to congratulate himself on having 
formed a too i^recipitate judgment; fur 
Lord Delmain seemed likely to ripen into 
an estimable, Ihongli not an amiable man: 
but at that period he had the niislbrliiiie to 
lose his father, his mother had been dead 


two years hjttf'ore, and the iincontroUed 
indiilgeycfe^which from that period, he 
gave to his temper, tended to alienate 
from liim the regards of alM^iis connexions, 
ex'cept his brother Lord (flrorge, who was 
nearly ten years younger than himself. 

Tliis child was the only being for whom 
the 3 '^onng Earl had ever evinced any 
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decided partiality, Rnd that partiality 
was heightened, perhaps occasioned by 
the violent and uncontrolable spirit of 
the little fellow, in whose vocabulary the 
word submission was not to be found* 
But though in this respect the brothers 
resembled each other, in most others thev 
were widely ditrerciit. Lord George, 
.though impeiietru!>le to command, was 
^Accessible to persuasion ; his temper was 
open, cheerful, and lil)eral ; and his great¬ 
est pleasure, was to render every one 
around him as lia|)py as he could. 

Lord George evinced at an early pe¬ 
riod a decidc-d predilection for the navy, 
in which he attained the rank of Captain ; 
but a severe wound which he received, 
and which continued to be at times ex¬ 
tremely paini'ul to him, induced him to 
quit the service, in his thirty-eighth year. 

Lord George was a bachelor, partly 
from inclination, partly irom principle: 
his fortune wajfcliarely sufi'ndent for the 
support of his rank os a single man ; th^e 
Earl, indeed, would gladly have divided 
with him his immense income, and had 
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more than once insisted upon his accep¬ 
tance of a part of it. On this point, 
however, Lord George was inflexible; 
neither argument nor intreaty could induce 
him to accept a single guinea for hunself, 
though he made no scruple of drawing 
upon his brother to relieve the distresses 
of others; and the Earl, though he gene¬ 
rally protested his belief th-at Lord George 
was imposed upon, never refused th^ 
supplies he demanded. 

One circumstance only had ever inter¬ 
rupted the harmony between the brothers, 
this was the Earl's earnest wish to see 


Lord George married; he had himself 
made up his mind at a very early age to 
remain a bachelor for life, but he strongly 
insisted upon it that it was the duty of a 
younger brother to provide heirs who 
would cc^ia^Mue the family in a direct line. 
Lord George, however, insisted that the 
obligation, if there was one, to continue 
the family was more immediately the 
Earl’s than his. They argued this point 
so often and so warmly, that at last an 
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actual quarrel took place, and Lord 
George ab'sented himself from the house 
of his brother for nearly three months. 
At the end of that period a very severe 
fit of the rlieumatism, to which the Earl 
was subject, recalled his good-natured 
brother. The Earl, who was really re¬ 
joiced to sec him, held out his hand with 
this conciliating speech: “ George, we 
^e both fools; let us then say no more 
about the past; and as to the future, I 
believe I must console myself by remem¬ 
bering, as the Irishman did, that posterity 
never did any thing forme/^ 

“ And after all,’’ replied Lord Geoi^e, 

I do not see that we are either of us 
obliged to commit matrimony merely for 
the sake of posterity, since you know 
your cousin Bob Arundel must succeed to 
the title.*’ 

“ Don’t mention the profligate'young 

rascal, ’’said the Earl peevishly. “ To tell 

you the truth, he was the cause of our 

• 

quarrel. You wore so long absent or, 
your last voyage, that you probably have 
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not heard that lie is galloping the road to 
ruin as fast as he can.*' 

“ I am sorry for it,*' replied Lord 

9 

George; “ but you know he is still very 
young, and he may reform." 

“ I tell you,” repeated the Earl vehe¬ 
mently, “ the thing is impossible." 

Lord George was too prudent to say 
more, but he privately determined to as¬ 
certain as soon as he could, whether Aruh- 
del was really irreclaimable. 

Various causes had contributed to es¬ 
trange the Arundels and Lord George 
from each other. • The boy, when a mere 
child, had professed an inclination for 
the sea ; and his mother, whodoated upon 
him, fearful that Lord George should en¬ 
courage her son's penchant for a profession 
which she dreaded his making choice of, 
boh ave(V‘^^'fth so much coldness and even 
rudeifess to his lordship, that he gra¬ 
dually ceased to visit her. The father of 
Arundel had died when he was a mere 
infant, leaving him wholly under the 
guardianship of his mother, through 
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whose injudicious fondness and mistaken 
cares, he had by the time he reached his 
fourteenth year, been converteef from a 
rough hardy child, into a perfect little 
petit maitre. His male relations, amongst 
whom Lord George was the foremost, re¬ 
commended a public school; but mama 
was convinced that a private tutor would 
be infinitely more proper; and as a 
Frenchman must indisputably be best 
calculated to teach the graces, she en¬ 
gaged Monsieur Malcour, who was re¬ 
commended to her as a man of profound 
learning, as well as elegant manners. 

M. Malcour's classical acquirements 
were very slender, but his knowledge of 
the ^man heart was in the instance 
before us, probably more useful to him 
than a knowledge of Greek and Latin 
would have been. He soiii ^aw the 
weak side of Mrs. Arundel, and^ very 
entity convinced her that her son's ex- 
tfkordinary talents rendered intense ap- 
l^lication unnecessary. The lady placed^ 
implicit faith in his assertions; the con- 
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sequence was, that the petit maiire ol 

fourteen, was a finished libertine 

* 

twenty ; and the talents, which with 
proper cultivatio nwould have rendered 
him an ornament to society, were pervert* 
ed to the basest purposes. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Lord George Delmain lost no time 
in making enquiries respecting the conduct 
of his v-oung kinsman, hut the accounts 
' which he received of it were very unsatis¬ 
factory; and some personal interviews 
which he had with Arundel himself were 
more so. He returned from his last inter- 
view with the voung man in a verv dis- 
contented frame of mind, and after pacing 
up and down his library for a considerable 
time, he topped suddenly, and began to 
give vent to his thoughts in the following 
soliloquy: ^ ^ 

Why should 1 consider it imp':; 3 Cti- 
cable ? If any woman on earth could en¬ 
dure his temper, Arabella is the w^oman; 
and situated as she is, how desirable, if 
it dan be brought about, must %uch, a 
match be to her. 1 wish 1 had thought of 
it before.'* 
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As Lord George uttered these words, 
he seized his hat, and hastened with more 
than his usual speed to the house of his 
brother. 

“ What is the matter, George ?*' said 
the Earl, as he entered ; “ you look 
vexed.” 

“ Vexed,” repeated Lord George, ‘‘ not 
at all; 1 have been on the contrary amused 
at something which 1 have heard respect* 
iiig you." 

“ And pray what is it?" 

“ Why, that you intend to marry. I v 
cannot for my own part conceive how such 
an absurd report could have originated,*' 

“ Nor I neither," replied the Earl 
gravely; but 1 do not see any thing so 
absurd in it." 

What at your years, and with your 

“^Vears! infirmities! why, zounds! 
Lord George Delmaiu, one w'oitld think 
you were speaking to an old man," 

“ Why truly, my good brother, when 
oje comes to be fifty—" 

“ Fifty ; but I am not Ififty." 
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“ You are, however, forty-nine years, 
>.jetgbt months, and—** 

)■ Curse your calculations! It would 
not matter a jot if £ was seventy-nine. 
.With such a constitution as I have got, I 
^should be still a younger man than half my 
juniors in the peerage/' 

But really, my Lord, you should not 
reckon so much upon your constitution ; 
you ought to recollect that a hereditary 
gout, an annual fit of the rheumatism, 

: and a tendency to asthma, are no small 
draw-backs upon health/* 

Upon my soul! Lord George/' cried 
the half aflronted Earl, “ I am very much 
obliged to you, for your polite enumerition 
of my mal;^ies. As to the gout and the 
asthma, you may spare your concern on 
their account, for I never had an attack of 
^ either in my life. The rheumhtkim, in- 
;; deed, is at times a little troublesome,^and 
perhaps for that very reason I ought to 
take a wife, in order to secure a kind and 
attentive nurse/' 

I hope, however," said Lord George 
gravely, that the world is mistaken in 
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supposing your choice fixed upon Miss 
Fermor/^ 

*5 And pray why so ?** 

Because 1 am certain she will refuse 
you."’ 

George, if I did not know you to be a 
disinterested fellow, I should give you cre¬ 
dit for being a devilish designing one ; for 
from your over anxiety on this subject, I 
see clearly that you are actually afraid I 
shall marry/' 

“ You do me injustice. I have no no¬ 
tion that you will be guilty of such an ab¬ 
surdity; and besides, [ repeat to you, that 
I am certain Miss Fermor will not have 
you.” 

I do not see a single reason why she 
should not; and I have half a miiid to 
propose for her, if it was only to convince 
you of yooT* mistake.” 

“ Woll,” replied Lord George laughing, 
“ if you are bent on doing a foolish things 
at least keep it secret; for you certainly 
pre not calculated to appear to advantage 
in the character of a rejected lover, and 
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rejected you will be ifyou address Arabella, 

. depend upon it.” 

Lord George now made a hasty exit, 
that he might enjoy alone the success with 
which his harmless plot had so far been 
crowned. 

Miss Fermor, the lady whom he had 
fixed upon for his future sister-in law, 
was at that period in her twenty-seventh 
year; and had about two years before s»ip- 
ported a great reverse of fortune with sin¬ 
gular propriety and cheerfulness. Her 
father, Mr. Fermor, though sprung from 
an ancient family, had early in life en¬ 
gaged in trade, and w'as supposed to be 
one of the richest merchants in London. 
Arabella wa^^his only child, and it was 
the general belief that her fortune would 
be more than two hundred thoi^and 
pounds. Such a fortune, even Without the 
attractions which she really pos^ssed, 
must have drawn around her a crowd of 
admirers; but whether her heart was not 
yery susceptible of love, or whether she^ 
suspected that her numerous lovers were 
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actuated more by mercenary .motives than 
by affection for her person, we know not; 
Certain it is, that at twenty-five she was 
still single, though surrounded by sighing 
swains ; but an event which happened at 
that period, quickly banished them. This 
was the bankruptcy of Mr. Fermor, who - 
failed for more than the whole of what he 
was worth ; and such an effect had this 
stroke upon his health and spirits, that in 
less than two months afterwards he died 
of a broken heart. 

Lord George had always entertained a 
sincere regard for the Fermors, and the 
conduct of Arabella under these trying 
circumstances heightened his esteem for 
her into fraternal affection. Though ten¬ 
derly attached to her father, she struggled 
with her griff for his loss, that she might 
comfqj^her mother, whose affliction was 
so great, as to threaten her reason. The 
creditors were so charmed with the behaviour 
of Arabella, and so well satisfied of the 
integrity of her deceased father, that they 
secured to her and her mother an annuity 
sufficient for the decencies, though not the 
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luxuries of life. Had Arabella consulted 
her own wishes only, she would have ad¬ 
vised her mother to retire td the country ; 
but she knew that when her grief had sub¬ 
sided she would be wretched in solitude, 
and she accordingly took lodgings more 
Suitable to her mother's former circum¬ 
stances than to the income they then ac¬ 
tually had. 

From that moment Arabella devoted 
every thought to the comfort of her mo¬ 
ther; and though nothing could be more 
irksome to her than the mode of life she 

4 

was obliged to adopt, she submitted to it 
with a cheerfulness which left Mrs. Fer- 
mor ignoran^ of the sacrihces she made. 
Though fond of literature, and accustomed 
to devote her leisure hours to literary pur¬ 
suits, and to the practice of t|iose elegant 
accomplishments in which she e%<;^elled, 
she deprived herself of those pleasures, 
that she might become not only her mo- 
thfr^s house-keeper, but her milliner and 
dress-maker. Little solicitous abou^ her 
own appearance, she was particularly 
anxious that her mother’s should be ele- 
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gant; and perhaps she never felt either 
more proud or more happy than when she 
saw Mrs. Fermor tastefully decorated with 
the labour of her hands. 

Though Lord George was ignorant of 
the complete sacrifice which Arabella 
made of her time^ as well as the many 
privations she imposed upon herself, he 
yet saw enough to convince, him that she 
was the best daughter in the world ; and he 
was often indignant at what he considered 
the absurd conduct of Mrs. Fermor, in 
placing, as she evidently did, so much 
of her happiness* in trifling pleasures, 
when she might have enjoyed much more 
solid ones in the society of her daughter, 
and in the decent comforts which a mo« 
derate income properly applied will always 
bestow. 
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CHAPTER in. 


Lord George Delmain could not think 
of ArundePs becoming the representative 
of his ancient and honourable family, 
without feeling a strong wish that the title 
of Delmain might pass to one more capa¬ 
ble of supporting it properly ; but he en¬ 
tertained this wish for some time without 
seeing a prospect of accomplishing it. At 
last the idea struck him of trying whether 
he could^ through the means of his bro¬ 
ther's foible,% draw him into matrimony; 
and not a little elated at having nearly suc¬ 
ceeded with the Earl, he hastened tc try 
what he could do with Aliss Fermor. 

It was, however, a delicate siihjecT^'aince 
he was not sure after all that the Earl 
if^eant to offer her his hand. He confined 
himself therefore to hints of the passion 
which he. had discovered that the Earl cif- 
tertained .for her, and he had the pleasure 
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to sec that those hints were very favourably 
received. 

Miss Fernior was incapable of marrying 
iiierch^ from mercenary motives, but she 
had attained her tvventy-seventli year with¬ 
out experiencing the power of love: and 
she believed that esteem and ri?spect were 
very good foundations for happiness in the 
marriage state. From what she had heard 
Lord George say of the goodness of his 
brother’s heart, she had no doubt that he 
merited both respect and esteem. She 
knew that he was benevolent, and as^be 
greatest pleasure .which riches had ever 
given her, was an opportunity of contri¬ 
buting to the happiness of others, she 
would have thought the match on that 
account alone desirable. 

i 

Perhaps if she had been aware of the 
Earl’s temper, she would have considered 
the t.ad'vantages of the union more than 
balanced by that strange love of contradic¬ 
tion which rendered it so difficult to live 
with him: but in the little that she had 
of him, noopportunity for displaying 
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this foible had occurred, and she conse¬ 
quently remained Ignorant of its existence. 

Left to his own ruminations the Earl be¬ 
gan very seriously, and for the first time 
in his life, to consider the grand question 
of matrimony. It is probable that no per¬ 
suasion w'ould ever have induced him to 
think of submitting to the fetters of Hy¬ 
men, but he was piqued into a wish of 
shewing that he could have no difficulty 
in finding a wife. He paraded up and 
down before a large mirror,’ though by the 
bye he had not even glanced at a looking* 
glass for years before, iyid after surveying 
for some moments a figure which was still 
handsome, he took a pen and ink, and sat 
down to calculate the probable advantages 
and disadvantages of the connexion he 
thought of forming. 

The first w'as soon done, but he found, 
or rather fancied ‘ that he should the 
latter so numerous, that they almost 
frightened him from his purpose. “ But 
after all,’* cried he, throwing down the pen, 

though I cannot be unmarried, 
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have a separation, if rny wife should 
really have enough of the devil in her to 
make such a step necessary/^ 

However, notwithstanding^ this con¬ 
soling reflection, he would have proceeded 
no farther with his matrimonial plan, had 
he not been stimulateil by the sarcasms of 
Lord George, who, to say the truth, was 
not sparing of them ; and one morning 
after a smart dialogue with his lordship, 
the Earl ordered his carriage, and pro¬ 
ceeded without allowing himself any far¬ 
ther time for reflection, to the house of 
Mrs. Fermor, to whom he made immedi¬ 
ate proposals for her daughter. 

The manner in which Miss Fermor ac¬ 


cepted his hand, raised her considerably in 
the. opinion of the Earl; who with all his 
peculiarities, did not want for sense ; and 



ail, be a less troijblesomc appendage than 
he had before fancied. Naturally gene¬ 


rous, he required no stimulants to induce 
hi*c- l'o make handsome settlements on his 
intended Countess, and in a short time his 
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nuptials were solemnized, to the great 
delight of'his^ brother, and the fitter sur¬ 
prise of all his acquaintance. 

Deeply did the whole tribe of managing 
^ mamas^ and their well tutored daughters, 
regret that they had never conceived his 
lordship was a marrying man. It was 
really provoking, that a poor insipid thing, 
like Miss Fermor, should have run away 
with such a prize. Some among the fair 
damsels,however, consoled themselves with 
the hope, that as she was such a qu i('t, poor 
spirited being, his I.ordship’s odd humours 
would soon break her heart; and they might 
be more fortunate v\ith the widower, than 


they had been with the bachelor. 

% 

This chaiitable hope was not altogether 
ill-founded, for even the extreme sweet¬ 
ness of the Countess’s temper could not 
divert her lord from that love of cqntra- 
diction, which had from long indulgence, 
grown into his ruling passion; ami strange 
as'"such a declaration may sound to most 


married men, there were times 
actually quarrelled w ith her, for that very 
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meekness and equanimity of temper which 
would have formed the happiness of any 
o.ther husband. The Countess’s feelings 
were keen, but she did not suffer them to 
get the better of her habitual self-com¬ 
mand ; she steadily contemplated the bright 
side of her prospects, and in securing to 
her mother those indulgences wdiich she 
knew were necessary to her happiness; in 
the exorcise of her natural benevolence, 
and in the resumption of her former ele¬ 
gant ^pursuits, she found the rare secret of 
contentment. 

At the end of a tjvv moiiLhs the Coun- 
t(^ss gave her lord reason to hope for an 
heir, ilis joy on the occasion was un¬ 
bounded, and Lord George, who had never 
felt the smallest wish to inherit the title, 
sinceVelv parlici|)ated in it. 

After sutforiiig a complete martyrdom 
through!* the effects of over care, during 
her pregnancy, the Countess gave birth to 
a lovely girl. 'Fhe sex of the child was a 
real disanpointnient to the Earl, but he 
cciiWled liirnself with the recollection, 
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that he might still have a son, and that 
if he did not, his title must descend to his 
daughter, and her heirs. He therefore 
smoothed his brow^ condescended to give 
the infant a kiss, as he told Lord George, to 
please its mother; and for the first time 
since his marriage, he did not contradict 
his wife ; though she asserted with more 
positiveness than she iiad ever before used 
in speaking on any subject, that the infant 
was the perfect image of himself. 

Never indeed had the Countess felt so 
affectionately disposed towards her lord, 
M'hose extreme anxiety while she was in 
danger, did credit to the goodness of his 
heart. She petitioned for leave to suckle 
her infant, lind the Earl, to the**astonish- 
ment of his brother, told her to do as she 
pleased. In a shorter time than iisu^l the 
Countess recovered her health and beauty, 
and the little girl, who was namedcilia, 
grew a perfect cherub. 

The'Countess had soon the mortification 
to find, that these hopes which she en¬ 
tertained of an amendment in the l^rrs 
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temper fallacious ; however, she had 
now an additional blessing, which enabled 
her to beat it with cheerfulness. She was 
indeed sometimes alarmed, lest the Earl, 
who was perpetually finding fault with her 
management of Lady Cecilia, would him« 
self interfere in the nursery department; * 
fortunately, however, for the child he did 
not, and she reached her second year in 
health and beauty, maugre the Earl’s fre« 
quent prognostications that she would in¬ 
evitably die for want of proper care. 

A few days after the celebration of the 
little girPs birth-d^, the Earl and Coun* 
tess with the child and her attendant were 
takingan airing in theNew Road, when the 
horses, frightened at something, suddenly 
became restive, and set off at full gallop. 
Though much alarmed at their danger, the 
Countess clasped her child to her breast, 
and tomained perfectly still. The atten¬ 
dant and the little girl screamed most vio¬ 
lently, and their cries, terrified the horses 
still more. At the instant when they ex¬ 
pected that the carriage would be dashed 
to pieces, the horses were stopped by a 

VOL. 11. c 
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j^ntleman, who received a violent kick 
;ffom the fore horse, notwithstanding 
which, he did not let go his hold till the 
servants had succeeded in disengaging 
them from the carriage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Transported to see his wife andchild- 
once more in safety, the Earl pressed the^ 
stranger fervently in his arms, and at¬ 
tempted to thank him, but unable to speak 
he burst into tears. 

The stranger, who was evidently much 
affected at his emotion, addressed him in 
good English, though with a foreign accent, 
and expressed his pleasure at having been 
an instrument in the hands of Providence, 
to rescue his family from danger. 

The Earl, who had now recovered his 
speech, insisted upon the stranger’s return¬ 
ing* with him to his house; a request 
which he did not refuse, and in a few 
minutes hackney coaches were procured; 
and.the fiunily full of joy at their proviJ 

dential escape, returned to Grosvenor- 

# 

square; after the Countess had ascer¬ 
tained that the coachman, who was thrown 

€ 3 
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from bis box, when the horses first took 
fright, was not materially hurt. 

* The stranger was very plainly dressed, 
and not particularly distinguished by per¬ 
sonal graces; but his air and deportment 
ivere those of a man of rank; he an¬ 
nounced himself as Baron Wallenstein, a 
German, travelling in England for his 
amusement; and the Earl recollecting 
that his father had formerly been intimate 
with a German nobleman of the same 
title, made enquiries i^hich soon convinc¬ 
ed him that the son of his father's old 
friend, had been the preserver of his life. 

This circumstance, added to the Earl’s 
pleasure; and finding that the Baron had 
with him his Vnly son, a boy of four 
years old, he insisted so vehemently on 
the Baron and his son becoming his guests, 
that the German, who saw he could not 
not refuse without offending him, c\rm- 
plied with his desire. He went himself 
to bis lodgings to bring the boy, and while 
he was absent, the following conversation 
took pikce, between the Earl and.CouV 
tess. 
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My dear Bell/* cried the Earl, ” I 
want your advice.” 

Astonished at a beginning so unusual, 
the Countess looked at him a moment 
in silence. 

“ I tell you,” cried the Earl, peevishly^ 

I want your advice. Zounds! You 
would be ready enough to give it, if I did 
not want it.” 

** I am quite ready to give it, my dear,” 
said the Countess, if you will let me^ 
know upon what subject you desire it.” 

“ Why the fact is, that this Wallen^ 
stein, who, I am certain, from his gene« 
rous disregard of personal danger, in run* 
ning the risk be did to save our lives, is 
a noble fellow; is, if 1 am not greatly 
mistaken, as poor as Job; and I want you 
td devise some way, in wliich I can put a 
good round sum in his pocket, without 
irytating his high German spirit.” 

Let us endeavour to detain hioji, fof 
some time, my dear lord^” said the 
Countess; and I hope that you and I 
together, will be able to devise some means 
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,ot prevailing upon him to accept a solid 
proof of your gratitude/* 

' “ No, no, I will have nothing to do with 
it; it is a thousand to one that he would 
refuse me, and then I should infallibly af¬ 
front him, I wish you could prevail upon 
him to take that pretty little box, and the 
land 1 bought with it in Devonshire the 
other day; or if he won't have that, I 
have a large sum in the fundvS-** 

“ Here comes Lord George,” cried the 
Countess; and he will assist us in our 
plan/' 

Lord George, however/ coincided with 
her in opinion, that some time muse elapse 
before any step could be taken in the 
business; and%fae Earl, though impatient 
to give Wallenstein a proof of his grati- 
tude, promised to remain silent, at leaet, 
for some days. 

The Baron very soon returned, bringing 
his son Frederic with him. The child 
was a fine hardy boy of about four years 
old. He looked at first very shy, and as he 
spoke only German, it was not easy to 
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conciliate him; but though he kept aloof, 
from every body, no sooner was the little, 
Cecilia brought into the room after din.-; 
ner, than he hastened to play with her; 
and in a few minutes the children were 
excellent friends. 

The Baron with moistened eyes, ac^ 
counted for this circumstance, by saying 
that it ^as only a short time before that he 

9 

had lost a daughter nearly of the same age 
as Cecilia, of whom Frederic was very 
fond. “ She was/' continued he, “ my 
youngest, and my darling; for she was 
the perfect imag^ of her mother, who died 
in giving her birtb; and this boy,'* look¬ 
ing at Frederic, “ is now my all on 
earth." 

The pathetic tone of the Baron affected 
the whole party; the Countess cast her 
lovely eyes to the ground to hide the 
teaks which trembled in them; the £arl 
tried to hem away a sigh; and Lord 
George^ involuntarily catching hold of the 
Barone'S hand, “ you must not, my dear 
Sir, talk of having only one tie on earth ; 
you, who have this day bound to 
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you a whole family by the strongest ties 
of gratitude and affection/’ exclaimed he 
as he pressed the hand he held. The 
^aron returned the pressure, and strove to 
assume a cheerful air. The conversation 
by degrees became more animated ; and 
by the time that the party rose to retire to 
rest, the Baron had created for himself an 
interest independent of gratitude in all 
their hearts. 

Every hour increased their affection for 
him: and the little Frederic, who soon 
conquered his shyness, became a pet with 
the whole family. The Baron, who spoke 
of his affairs without reserve, informed the 
.Earl that his voyage to England was un¬ 
dertaken to dKert the melancholy which 
seized him on the death of his little girl: 
but that his stay in this country could not 
exceed a few months, as his presence in 
Germany was'absolutely necessary'to ^the 
happiness of his mother-in-law, Madame 
Weimar, who had always resided with him 
from the time he married. 

“ We shall grieve to lose you, my dear 
Baron,'* said Lady Delmain, who was pre- 
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sent during this conversation. ** Do you 
not think you could prevail on Madame 
; Weimar to take a trip to England 

If I made the request, she would not 

5}> 

refuse me,” replied he; but 1 cannot 
make it, for I do not believe she would be 
happy any where but in her nativd coun¬ 
try : as her national prejudices are stronger 
than those of any person I ever conversed 
with. She is, however, in every other 
respect so rational and amiable, that one 
must be severe indeed who could not par¬ 
don her the only fault she has.'' 


c s 
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CHAPTER V. 

- Thoroughly disappointed to find that 
lie could have no hope of retaining the 
Baron in England, and not chusiug to give 
vent to the peevishness which he felt 
creeping upon him, the Earl rose and left 
the room ; first making a sign to the Coun¬ 
tess, by which she understood he wished 
to take that opportunity of offering to the 
Baron's acceptance, a very handsome sum, 
which the Earl had made over to him and 
bis son. 

All the sof^^rhetoric of the Countess 
could not, however, prevail upon the 
Baron to accept it, even in trust for'his 
Mbhild. His refusal, however, was couched 
in such delicate terms, and he displsl^ed 
so much nobleness of spirit, that it was 
impossible either to blame or to be angry 
with him. 

As the Countess was aware how exces¬ 
sive her husband’s disappointment would 
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be, she did not oppose the Baron's absent* 
ing himself for the remainder of the day; 
and she was sincerely glad that he did so, 
when she saw the transport of passion to 
which the Earl gave w'ay on finding that 
the Baron would not be obliged to him. 
After sending the Baron, and his absurd 
pride at least a dozen times to the devil, he 
proceeded to quarrel with Lord George for 
not joining him in abusing it; and finall}^ 
desired the Countess to leave the room, 
because her confounded apathy in listening 
quietly, and taking no part in the affair, 
irritated him morc*than all the rest. 

Neither the sensible arguments, nor the 
keen raillery of his brother, were able to 
restore his good humour; and he retired to 
rest without seeing the Baron. But as he 
was Aossing about on his pillow, a thought 
occurred, which promised, if he could carry 
it injfo execution, to render the proud 
Baron, roaugre all his dislike to ^obliga-^ 
tion, his debtor: and so delighted was he 
with this- idea, that he arose as soon as it 
was light, and proceeded in his dressing- 
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gown, sans ciremonie^ to the apartment of 
Wallenstein. 

. The latter started up in considerable 
alarm at his unexpected appearance, and 
hastily enquired the cause of it. 

“ The cause is, my dear Baron, that I 
have a proposal to make to you, which if 
accepted, will unite our hearts and families 
still more closely; and if rejected—but 
no, I will not allow myself to think it can 
be rejected.” 

“ And pray, my dear Lord,” said the 
Baron, with no small degree of surprise in 
his countenance, “ what is it?” 

** Why, a marriage between your son 
and my daughter, as soon as they have at¬ 
tained a prope¥age,” 

The Baron could scarcely keep his risi¬ 
ble muscles in order, as he listened to this 
extraordinary proposal, to which, how¬ 
ever, he gave a grateful assent, pro^dded 
that the young people loved each other. 

** Pshaw ! ■ pshaw ! my dear Baron,** 
cried the impatient Delmain, ** how can a 
man ol your sense talk in this manner ? 
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Love each other indeed ! as if the foolish 
fancy of a boy and a girl could be of any 
.consequence." 

I have experienced too much happi^ 
ness myself, my dear friend/' said ibe, 
Baron, ** in a union of affection, ever to 
controul my son in the choice of a partner 
for life; and I have no doubt, that you 
will shew an equal degree of indulgence to 
the lovely Cecilia/' 

You are mistaken, Baron. Cecilia 
shall either marry to please me, or she 
shall not, at least, while 1 live, marry 
with my consent at all. I don’t want to 
sacrifice the girl to any whim of mine: 
your son is a fine intelligent child, I have 
no doubt that he will grow up a worthy^ 
sensible man; if he does he will deserve 
iny girl. As for her, she promises to be 
even prettier than her mother ; and if she 
is.but half as good, she must make befc 
husband happy. Let me hear, no more^ 
objections, my dear Baron, unless you 

wish me to believe that you contemn my 

* 

alliance.". 

** You cannot think so, my dear Del- 
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main. You know, inferior as I am to you 
in point of fortune, how much I must 
fee] honoured and gratified at such an un¬ 
equivocal proof of your friendship and 
good opinion: but still I must repeat to 
you, that the future happiness of these 
children ought to be considered before our 
own wishes.’* 

“ My dear Baron,'* cried the Earl, wip¬ 
ing his forehead with great perseverance, 

your mode of treating the subject, would 
absolutely, if I was to listen to you much 
longer, put me into a fever. Am 1 not 
doing every thing 1 can to promote their 
happiness, if they only possess common 
sense ? And if unfortunately, which, how¬ 
ever, is not at likely, your son should* 
turn out a romantic puppy, and my daugh¬ 
ter a sighing, sentimental miss, have we ndt 
a right as parents, in spite of any nonsen¬ 
sical objections they may make to our 
will, to compel them to be happy? For, 
depend upon it,.Baron, that the want of 
love, at least what boys and girls call.love, 
never yet rendered the marriage state mi- 
seraMe.” 
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The Baron had seen by this time enough 
of Lord Del main to be convinced that all 
further argument on the subject would be 
useless; and he saw that he must either 
accede unconditionally to the proposed 
measure, or forfeit for ever a sincere and 
valuable friend. The alliance itself, if it 
could be brought about, was in every 
point of view most desirable ; and as there 
was at least a possibility that the inclina¬ 
tions of the young people might accord 
with those of their parents, the Baron he¬ 
sitated no longer in giving his unqualified 
and grateful consejit. 

The Earl, highly elated at having carried 
his point, hastened to communicate the 
intelligence to the Countess ; who, though 
she would have been delighted with the 
match, by no means approved of the des¬ 
potic measures which the Earl meant to 
adoDt, if necessary, for its accomplish¬ 
ment. I 

As to Lord George, he disliked the 
scheme.in ioto; but well aware that oppo¬ 
sition would only render his brother more 
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urgent for its accomplishment, he ex* 
pressed his disapprobation of it only to his 
sister-in-law. 


One of Lord George’s few foibles was a 
prejudice against foreigners, which, how¬ 
ever, he never carried to any offensive 
degree: on the contrary, he respected 
merit wherever he found it; and he was 


sincerely attached to .Wallenstein, whose 
many amiable qualities he truly appre¬ 
ciated. But it was by no means certain, 
that the little Frederic would inherit all. 


his father's virtues ; and even if he did, 
Lord George thought, Uiat a worthy En¬ 
glishman of her own rank, would be much 
more likely to form the happiness of his 
niece. Besidei|i it* was probable that Ce¬ 
cilia, accustomed as she most likely would 
be in all other respects, to blind indul¬ 
gence, would dislike the match from the 
very circumstance of its being forced upon 
her. “ But I worry you, my dear sister," 
cried the kind-hearted Lord George, as he 
perceived the Countess's soft features as¬ 
sume a sad expression while she listened 
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to his fears for the future happiness of her 
daughter : let us dismiss this subject for 
a.dozen years at least; perhaps if Heaven 
should spare us till then, instead of un¬ 
easiness it may give us pleasure to renew 
it/' 
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CHAPTER VI. 


As the Earl was extremely anxious that 
Frederic should be educated in England, 
he left no means untried to prevail upon 
Wallenstein to suffer him to remain be¬ 
hind ; but in this respect the Baron was 
inflexible. He pleaded the doating fond¬ 
ness of Madame Weimar for the child, 
and the strong probability there was, that 
from her declining state of health, she 
would not survive many years; and he 
positively as^red the Earl, that in the 
event of her decease, both Frederic and 
himself would return immediately to 
England. 

-j But/* said the Earl, Madame Wei¬ 
mar inav recover.*’ 

“ God grant it !” replied the Baron, fer¬ 
vently ; but if she does, she will then be 
able to bear with firmness, the deprivation 
of Frederic's society ; and as soon as he 
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has attained his twelfth year, iiQ shall 
come to your happy country, to finish his 
education.*’ 

With this promise the Earl endeavoured 
to be satisfied, and during the remainder 
of the Baron’s stay, nothing occurred to 
interrupt the harmony between him and 
his noble guest. 

Wallenstein took an early opportunity 
of coming to an explanation with the 
Counters, on the subject of the proposed 
alliance. She rejoiced to find that his sen¬ 
timents respecting it were similar to her 
own ; and when he declared that in the 
event of Lady Cecilia’s disliking the 
mutch, Frederic should take upon himself 
the blame of breaking it off, her gratitude 
kn ew no bounds. 

‘‘ i hope, however,*’ said the Baron, 
as he looked at the children, whoiwere 
gaily playing in a corner of the apartment, 
“ that for my poor Frederic’s sake, this 
will not be the case ; because I think that 
he promises to possess great sensibility; 
and Cecilia’s infant loveliness renders it 
likely she will grow up too charming to 
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be viewed with indifference; by a youth 
who will be taught by the Earl, to regard 
himself as her future husband.*' 

The Earl’s entrance interrupted the con* 
versation, and shortly afterwards Wallen-r. 
stein and his boy departed for Germany. 
The Baron quitted his new friends with 
unaffected regret; and to the Earl’s great 
delight, Frederic wept bitterly on parting 
with his little wife, as he had been taught 
to call Cecilia. Lord Delmain’s regrets 
that he could not retain the child, ren¬ 
dered him unusually peevish for sometiine 

after the Baron’s departure; and it re- 

* 

quired all the Countess’s forbearance and 
sweetness temper, to induce her to sub¬ 
mit patiently to his wayward humours. 

The arrival of letters from Germany an¬ 
nouncing that the Baron and his son had 
reached home in safety, rendered the 
Earl’s temper more supportable. It was 
evident from the langupr of the styie that 
Wallenstein’s spirits were depressed; but 
the Delmain family attributed it jto the 
fatigues which he had suffered in his jour- 

* V 

ney, and expected that a short time 
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ivotild render^him a more lively correspond 

dent. 

Little did they suspect, that the proposed 
union between Frederic and Cecilia, bad 
raised a storm in the hitherto peaceful 
habitation of the Baron, which threatened 
to annihilate all his domestic comfort. 
But, in order to account for this, I most 
give the reader some particulars of Wallen¬ 
stein's early life. 

We have already seen, that he sprang 
from a family richer in honours than in 
wealth; but his high connections, and the 
promise which he gave of possessing btil- 
liant talents, induced his father to think of 
bringing him forward in the diplomatre 
line; and he obtained for him, while he 
was still very young, an employment at 
’TlTe court of Vienna; which, thongb not 
in itself of consequence, promised to lead 
to high honours, provided the persomwho' 
held ii, had sufficient taei to profit 6y the 
opportunities which it would afford his 
advancement. 

Nature had never designed Augustus 
Wallqnstein for a courtier; it was with real 
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regret^ that he quitted his parental man* 
sion, to repair to Vienna; and his regrets 
uere more than shared by his young cou¬ 
sin, Sophia Weimar ; who with her mother 
resided in his neighbourlpod. 

“ Ah, Sophia!” said lie tO||jy^r, the' 
before his departure; “ how’^often I 
shall think of you, and wish to be with 
you !” 

You think so now, Augustus,” cried 
she, trying to speak in a cheerful tone; 

but you will soon forget me, amidst the 
gaieties of Vienna.” 

Gaiety,” replied he, peevishly; “ I 
shall not know the meaning of the w^ord, 
enslaved as I shall be, bv form and cere- 
monyand banished from every one on 
earth that can interest me.” 

Augustus spoke as he then thought 
but he had not been a month at Vienna 
before his sentiments underwent a very 
considerable change. All the disagreeiblcs 
of his situation, and they were many, 
vanished before the pleasure it procured 
him, in giving him access to a charming 
girl,^ wl^se surpassing loveliness had ren- 
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dered him her captive, the first moment he 
beheld her« 

He had grown up with So|>hia, who was 
only two years his junior: almost the first 
sentiment which* either was capable of 
feeling;V was affection for the othj^r.. 
Augustus had often said, and always 
thought, that he never could love any one 
as he loved Sophia : but the first sight of 
M iss Darn ley, convinced him that he bad 
never loved till he beheld her. 

The new and delightfui sensation which 
occupied his whole heart, brought with 
it no regrets for his ponduct to his cousin,;^ 
he had always treated her as a sister, but 
he had inspired a sentiment much warmer 
than the one he felt, and Sophia was 
deeply, though unconsciously, attached to 

nrim? 

The object of young Wallenstein’s 
romantic passion, was an Englishfroman 
of g( '')d family, and some fortune; she 
had been early left an orphan, and was 
educated by her maternal aunt, .La<|y SeU 
wyn ; ^who being herself a complete woman 
of th^ world, had done every thing -in.'her'^ 
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power to render Harriet Darnley her 
counterpart. . ^ 

So cpmplet^ had Lady Selwyn suc¬ 
ceeded, that Miss Darnley was at twenty, 
a finished coquette. Cold-hearted, and 
sdfish in the highest degree, she had in 
the world but one obiect, and that was 

It » 

herself; to the gratification of her own in- 
f^est or vanity, she would without hesi¬ 
tation, have sacrificed the happiness of all 
connected with her. 

She had, however, sufficient art to effec- 
loally veilhetunamiable propensities^ under 
the appearance of extreme sensibility ; and 
so good an actress was she, that it was only 
tboaa few who had known her long and 
intiikiately, t^at were at all aware of her 
real disposition. 


■ t ^ 


Nothing doubtful that she should^uc- 
ceed in procuring a brilliant establishment 
for her beautiful niece, Lady Selwyn 
brought her out before she was seventeen ; 
but though her charOis excited* universal 
admiration, the smallness of her fortune 
prevented men of the world from thinking 
of her ni » wife; and the charact^pr 
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Lady Selwyn, who boasted that she had 
herself superintended the education of 
her niece, deterred many, of a more gene« 
rous way of thinking, from making pro- 
. posals for the young beauty; who, vain of 
the universal admiration which she ex* 
cited, rushed with avidity into the vortex 
of dissipation. 

During two winters, Miss Darnley en¬ 
joyed the supreme delight of distancing 
every competitor, who dared dispute with 
her the palm of beauty; but she had also 
the mortification of not having received 
one proposal, wdiicif either her aunt or 
herself deemed worthy of her acceptance. 
She w’as, how'ever, consoled for this in 


some degree, by observing that a noble 
. JJ^iike^ whom half her acquaintance were 
dying t?D captivate, seemed seriously struck 
with her; and fully confident that her tri- 
umphs«over others, would in the course of 
the ensfiing winter oblige his grace to ex- 


* plain himself, she commenced her third 
campai^ with great spirit. 

But lipr anticipated triumphs were*blast- 
isd,'-^y|a competitor more formidable than 


vo»L. ir. 
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any whom she had yet had to encounterw 
A young heiress^ whose natural charms 
were heightened by the possession of 
twenty thousand a year, soon thinned the 
train of the beautiful Miss Darn ley, whose, 
admirers dropped off by degrees, till she 
found herself in the galling situation of a 
decayed toast. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The attachment which the Duke of 

-had manifested for Miss Darniey, was^ 

far, from being, as she hoped and believed, 
of an honourable nature. He was struck 
with the beauty of Miss Darnley*s person, 
but he was so decidedly averse to matri¬ 
mony, that he never would have paid her 
any particular attentions, had. he not 
hoped to obtain possession of it, on easier 
terms than marriage. 

These hopes would probably have been 
vain, had not the desertion of her other 
admirers stimulated h^r to use every means 
in her* power to retain the Duke.^ But, 
artful as she was, she had calculatecL too 
much upon her own cunning, when-she 
supposed herself a match for a veteran 
* libertine, to whose arts she fell a victim, 
at the ^ery moment when she was,exult¬ 
ing in fhe hope of speedily becoming his 
. ,wire^ 


P 2 
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For any other woman in such a situa¬ 
tion one would feel pity ; but this despica¬ 
ble being merited only contempt; since 
she owed her ruin solely to the cold sug¬ 
gestions of vanity and avarice: nor did a 
predilection for her betrayer, in any degree 
lextenuate her guilt. For some time after 
fall, the Dukc^s extravagant fondness 
gave her a hope that he would keep his 
promise of marrying her ; but she had the 
mortification to discover almost at the 
same moment, that these hopes were vain, 
and that she was likely to become a 
mother. 

This circumstance compelled her to en¬ 
trust the affair to Lady Selwyn, who was 
at first out^geous. She loaded her niece 
with reproaches, for wdiat she termj^t* her- 
execrable folly ; as to guilt, that vvas‘a word 
not to be found in her ladyship’s vocabu- 
l?iry. But selfish consideration^ soon 
induced her to moderate her rage, and to 
take measures for concealing the effects of 
Misfl Darnley’s imprudence. \ 

^ timely retreat to a scat wliicfi Lady 
Selwyn had in Wales, preserved, in ^dme. 
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degree, Mis»Darnlcy’s reputation. Btiisome 
malicious whispers as to the cause of her 
seclusion, rendered it very desirable fbr 
her to absent herself for a time from the 
scene of her former triumphs. 

Lady Selwyi) had a distant relation who 
was married to a man of some rank in 
V'ienna, and thither she resolved to con¬ 
duct her niece, in the hope of being able 
to procure for her, in a foreign country, 
such an establishment as she now scarcely 
expected to meet with in her own. 

Lady Selwyn had been obliged, though 
unwillingly, to entrust her own woman 
with Miss Darnley^s secret; and as the 
fruit of her shame did not live to see the 
light, she was very urgent with her aunt 
to oiTer Mrs. Crawford a small annuity on 
cohdiJ;ion of her silence, and to part with 
her. 

This plan Lady Selwyn steadily re- 
jected% She had too much of her niece's 
selfishness to inconvenience herself by 
parting \^itli a favourite domestic, who 
was, s^e positively declared, the best and 
most fender hearted creature in the world. 
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f As people’s ideas of goodness and uti- 
Jity differ, we shall just observe, that Lady 
•Selwyn’s best creature in the world, un¬ 
derstood, to perfection, the art of conceal¬ 
ing the ravages of time in the person of her 
once beautiful mistress; whose appetite 
for scandal and^ flattery she fed unceas¬ 
ingly by well turned compliments, and by’ 
retailing, and sometimes inventing, anec¬ 
dotes of her acquaintances. As to her 
tenderness of heart, that was proved incon- 
testibly by her attention to her lady’s pet 
monkey. 

i Lady Selwyn had tbe weakness to hint 
to Crawford her neice's wish to get rid of 

I 

her; and from that hour. Crawford, who 
was natural^ of a most malignant dispo¬ 
sition, was- determined to be revenged.. 
She had art enough, however, to CQhceal 
her rancour under an appearance of fawn¬ 
ing servility, which lulled, by degrees, the 
fears of Miss Darnley. 

Miss Darnley had resided for some time 
at Vienna, when chance threw youn\g Wal¬ 
lenstein in her way : the smallness/ef his 
^rtune would have prevented her from. 
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even thinking of him, had she had any 
other offer; but he was the first conquest 
that she made. His birth was noble ; he 
was in a situation likely to lead to fortune ; 
and, as Lady Selwyn pettishly declared, 
that he would be better than no husband 
at all. Miss Darnley determined to rivet 
his chains by all those little nameless at¬ 
tentions, which, while they appear to be¬ 
tray affection, do not in effect bind the 
person who shews them to any thing. 

Poor Augustus, who easily fell into her 
snares, was soon gone an age in love; but 
immediate matrimony was not the object 
of the lady, who was secretly determined 
not to come to an ecclaircissement with him, 
as long as she had any hopes of a better 
offer. 

* But when she found months wearaway, 
and the insensible Germans make no at¬ 
tempt to induce her to alter her state of 
singlh blessedness, she suffered Augustus 
to have an opportunity of- declaring his 
passion, ‘and referred him, with every ajJ- 
pearance of blushing tenderness', to her 
aunt. 
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To Lady Selwyn's first question, whe. 
tber be had obtained the consent of bis 
parents, he was compelled to answer in 
the negative; and her l^rdyship coldly ob¬ 
served, that till it was Obtained, he must 
not think of addressing her niece. 

Augustus wrote instantly to his father, 
whose consent he had little doubt of ob¬ 
taining : but the Baron, who looked for¬ 
ward to his son’s forming an alliance which 
might repair his paternal estates, positively 
refused his consent: and as Lady Selwyn 
had taken care to ascertain that he pos¬ 
sessed the power of alienating his fortune^ 
she forbade young Wallenstein her house. 

Almost distracted at the prospect of 
losing his adored Miss Darnley, Augustus 
obtained permission to pay a short visit to 
his parents, and set out for his father’s* seat 
with a heart almost distracted betVveen love 
and duty. 

He recollected on his journey, the in¬ 
fluence which his cousin Sophia had al¬ 
ways had with both his parents^ and de- 
tej^ining to avail himself of it, he*pro- 
ceeded straight to the house of his aunt. 
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Madame Weimar was, as he thought/ 
luckily absent, but Sophia was at home ; 
^nd Augustus, the moment he cast hi» 
eyes upon her, forgot all he had to say 
the surprise and shock which her altered 
appearance gave him. 

To his eager enquiries, how long she 
had been ill? and what was her malady? 
she replied by assurances, that she was in 
perfect health ; but her looks contradicted 
this assertion so forcibly, that Augustus 
could not give credit to it. 

Sophia’s enquiry of what had brought 
him home, recalled to his memory the 
purpose of his visit. He besought her to 
assist him in obtaining the consent of his 
parents to his union with Miss Darnley, 
without whom he assured her he could 
nevdlr be happy. 

Sophia listened to him in silence, but 
her increased paleness, and the tremulous 
voice^in which she promised him her 
interest, might have betrayed her secret to 
a vain m‘an. Augustus, however, unsuB« 
picious of the real cause of it, imagined 
that she feared to draw upon herself the 

D .5 
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displeasure of his parents; and impressed 
with this idea, he told her, if she feared 
that by granting his request, she would 
be likely to disturb the dpmestic harmony 
of the two families, he would not urge it. 
Sophia, who had now recovered from her 
agitation, asked him with a forced smile, 

how long it was since he supposed she 
Was grown so selfish as to put a temporary 
vexation .to herself in competition with 
his happiness. I only hope,” continued 
she, “ that you do not calculate too much 
upon my interest with your parents; 
depend upon it, however, thal to-morrow 
it shall be tried.” 

Augustus warmly thanked her, and 
hastened to Ws father’s. He was received 
by his parents with the warmest affection, 
and, as if by mutual consent, all recurrence 
lo the cause of his visit was avoided 
during the evening. 

Little did Augustus conceive the^'difli- 
culty of the* task which Sophia had 
imposed upon herself. Madame Weimar 
had for y^rs looked forward to the union 
of the cousins^as an event, not only pro- 
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bable, but certain. She knew^ indeed, 
that the parents of Augustus would not 
have rejoiced at the alliance, but she also* 
felt certain that* they would not oppose it. 
Sophia was not rich, but her equality of 
birth, and the simplicity and frugality of 
her habits, would render her an unex-^ 
ceptionable wife; and Madame^Weimar,, 
who entertained no doubt that Augustus 
loved her, was equally astonished and 

i 

irritated when his letter, announcing his 
passion for Miss Darn ley, was commu¬ 
nicated to her by Jiis mother. 

Sophia was aware of the disappointment 
which Augustus's passion had given to 
her mother’s hopes and expectations, and 
she dreaded the torrent of reproaches 
which her interference in the matter 
might provoke. Hbr word, however, was 
passed, and even if it had not been, her 
heari told her that no sacrifice could be 
too painful which tended to promote the 
happiness of Augustus. 

The next day she hastened to the 
Baron's to perform her promise, but for 
the first time both her caresses and in- 
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treaties were ineffectual with her aunt 
and uncle* She communicated their re¬ 
fusal to Augustus as gently as she could ; 
but she was terrified at the despair into 
which it plunged him ; a despair, which 
was alleviated only ’ by her gentle sooth- 
ings, and the hopes she held out that his 
parents might hereafter relent'; but she 
was far from feeling the hope which she 
endeavoured to inspire, for she knew that 
her mother took every means to strengthen 
their dislike to the alliance. 

. Madame Weimar had written to Vienna 
to one of her friends, who had some know¬ 
ledge of Lady Selwyn, and she received 
from this friend a very unfavourable ac¬ 
count of Miss Darnley, which she lost no 
time in communicating to the Baron and 
Baroness. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 


Augustus was obliged to return to 
Vienna without a hope of obtaining the 
consent of his parents to his union with 
Miss Darnley; and in a few days after 
his departure, Madame Weimar announced 
to the Baroness her intention of proceed¬ 
ing thither with Sophia. 

- I live so solitary a life here,'* said she, 
that it is not likely 1 shall ever meet 
with a suitable opportunity of establishing 
my daughter. I will own to you, my 
dear,sister, that 1 should have t^ken this 
step long ago, had I not flattered myself 
that a mutual affection subsisted between 
her end Augustus. 1 know not what 
-your views were for him, bgt attached to 
Sophia as you have ever appeared to be, I 
did not suppose you would object to re¬ 
ceive her as a daughter-in-law.^* 

The Baroness interrupted her, to declare^ 
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that, except in point of fortune, Sophia 
would have been all they wished; and 
that only objection,” continued she, “ time 
and a little prudence on* the part of my 
son would have obviated.’* 

His present passion,” said Madafne 
Weimar, ” may, and probably, will yield 
to time ; but 1 cannot sufier my daughter 
to waste her youth in waiting for an event, 
which, even if it did happen, might not 
increase her happiness ; since it is not 
likely that Augustus would select her as 
the object of his second choice. The 
gaieties of Vienna will amuse her, and it 
IS mofe than probable that an opportunity 
will soon occ^r of establishing her advan¬ 
tageously. 

Madame Weimar was not too sanguine. 
Sophia, w'ho was indeed very lovely, had 
soon a crowd of admirers, but her heart, 
faithful to its first impression, resist'd all 
the attacks made upon it. Madame Weimar 
scolded and intriated alternately; But as 
she sjoved her daughter too tenderly* to 
en^loy coercive measures, she suffered 
her to reject several brilliant ofiiers. 
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The generous Sophia in the mean time 
was not unmindful of the happiness of 
her cousin. She wrote repeatedly to his 
parents, and desgribed in the most pathetic' 
"terms his altered appearance; nor did she 
exaggerate in declaring that he was so 
emaciated, as to be only the shadow of his 
former self. She endeavoured also to do 
away the prejudice which her mother’s 
account of Miss Darnley had raised 
against her in the minds of the Baron and 
Baroness, and she felt herself bound to 
do this, equally from motives of generosity 
and of justice to Miss Darnley. That 
young lady had sought her acquaintance 
immediately upon her arrival in Vienna; 
and though the chilling reserve of Madame 
Weimar had prevented any intimacy be- 
twee*n the young people, yet Soplpa could 
not help owning that Miss Darnley ap-^ 
peared all that was amiable, and her 
manners were most captivating. 

Spite of her judgment, Sophia could 
not help‘feeling an involuntary dislike to 
Miss Darnley, and at times a suspicion 
that this beloved rival was not so amiable 
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as she wished to appear^ occurred to her. 
But too generous to indulge what she 
considered as an unfounded prejudice, 
she represented Miss Darnley in the most 
amiable colours ; and these representations, 
added to the fears which they began to 
entertain for the health of their son, pro¬ 
duced at last some effect upon the minds 
of the Baron and Baroness. - 

Their consent to the union was indeed 
extorted rather than given ; but Augustus, 
happy to obtain it on any terms, flew 
with all the transports ot’ a happy lover 
to announce the tidings to Lady Selwyn. 

Her ladyship dissembled the satisfac¬ 
tion with vi^hich she heard him, but in 
fact nothing could be more opportune 
than the marriage of her niece at that mo¬ 
ment. Her own extravagance and that of 
Miss Darnley had involved her in debts 
to a considerable amount; and she ex¬ 
pected to be speedily obliged to ' quit 
Vienna. There was nothing to prevent 
her o^n return to England, but it would 
have^iheen galling to her pride had Miss 
Darnlfy accompanied her unmarried, 
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and inconvenient besides in a pecuoiaryr 
point of view'. Under these circumstances^ 
it is not surprising that her ladyship gra^ 
clou sly condescended to overlook the 
tardy acquiescence of the Baron ancl 
Baroness in their son’s wishes, and su& 
fered him to press her fair niece to fix an . 
early day for their nuptials. 

Sensible that bis happiness was prin¬ 
cipally owing to the generous zeal which 
Sophia had evinced in his cause, Augus¬ 
tus hastened from the house of Lady 
Selwyn to that of his aunt. Sophia, al¬ 
ready apprized of. what had happened, 
congratulated him on his happy prospects; 
but Madame Weimar, whose aversion to 
the union was heightened by a personal 
dislike to Miss Darnley, would not see 
him.. 

Though possessed of an excellent heart, 
Madame Weimar’s understanding was 
very Jimited, and her prejudices invin¬ 
cible. She had conceived a settled dislike 
to Miss I)arnley before she saw her; and 
all the art of that young lady, consum¬ 
mate ^actress as she was, failed to impress 
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Madame Weimar vith a good opinion of 
her. Circumstances had recently occur¬ 
red, which gave her, as she thought, reason 

for this dislike; but as she was satisfied 

• 

that these circumstances would have 
weighed little with an enamoured lover 
like Augustus, she had never mentioned 
.them to him. 

The femme^de-chamhre of Madame 
Weimar, who hadlived with her for many 
years, had formed an acquaintance with 
Crawford, who had indulged her malig* 
uity, by detailing many unamiable traits 

in the character of Miss Darnley.- 

Krewtzner repeated all she heard to her 
^ lady, who gave implicit credit to it, 
and was no%sorry to hndan excuse for a 
, dislike whichshehad cherished even with¬ 
out cause. 

Her vexation, when a letter from the 
Baroness informed her that they had at 
last consented to the match, was extreme ; 
and in the Qrst emotions of it, she ex¬ 
pressed so openly her wish that her ne¬ 
phew had never formed such a connexion, 
that Krewtzner, who had all the gossiping 
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propensities.,of a chamber-maid, hastened, 
to communicate what passed to Crawfofl^ 
This intelligence was extremely weU 
come to Crawford, whose rapacity had 
latterly been but ill satisfied by either 
Lady Selwyn or Miss Darnley. The ex¬ 
travagance of both ladies had, indeed, left 
it in their power to give her little more 
than promises, the fulfilment of which 
she considered as very precarious. She 
had already saved some money; if she 
could add considerably to it, she would 
return to England, and establish herself 
at once in a lodging and boardifig house, 
which had for some time been the height 
of her ambition. She had distantly sound¬ 
ed Lady Selwyn on this plan, but h^r 
ladyship had given her little encourage¬ 
ment to expect much assistance firom her. 
Crawford knew that Madame Weimar 
was not very rich, but as she was so ex-, 
tremely averse to the union, it was at 
least probable that she would «not lose 
an opportunity of preventing it, even 
though by so doings she inconvenienbed 
her^if. 
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Determined, however, to take her niea- 
.liires securely, she obtained a private 
interview with Madame Weimar, whose 
passions she Worked upon so successfully, 
as to get from her a bond for a considera¬ 
ble sum, provided she fully substantiated 
ihe charge which she brought against Miss 
Darnley’s honour. 

* This Crawford was fully capable of 
doing; and at the very moment when 
Augustus was felicitating himself on the 
near approach of the day that would ren¬ 
der him the happiest of men, the intel¬ 
ligence of Miss Darnley*s dishonour an- 
mhilated for ever all his brilliant pros¬ 
pects. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


So firm was belief in her truth an^d 
virtue, that nothing short of positive 
proof could have staggered his confidence 
in her; but the fact of accouchement 
was too/ully authenticated for hini' to 
doubt it, and with a heart almost bursting 
with grief and'indignation, he wrote her an 
eternal farewell. * • ' 

Deeply as his heart was wounded by 
this disappointment of his cherished hopes^ - 
he could not be insensible to the amia* 
bilitv of his cousin’s behaviour; far from 
H-adily admitting the guilt of Miss Darn- 
ley, Sophia continued to doubt as long as 
doubt was possible. She urged the possi-* 
bility of Crawford’s being influenced by 
malice or mercenary motives to; prefer ft 
false accusation ; and when the. truth of 
her ^harge was clearly proved, she exerted ' 
her/elf to console her unhappy cousin*; 
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but at the same time she scrupulously re¬ 
frained from all reflections upon his fallen 
mistress. 

, Excellent, inestimable creature!" 
said Augustus frequently to himself, 
** what a heart is her’s ! and how blest 
will she make her husty^nd, if she ever 
becomes a wife !” Yet strange as it may 
seem, though Augustus could not help 
seeing that this excellent heart was in¬ 
closed in almost lovely person^ months 
rolled away, and he felt no desire to secure 
it to*himself.' Worthless as Miss Darnley 
was, it was long ere he could tear her 
image from his heart, and when he did, 
he bade, as he declared, adieu to love for 
ever. 

Happy in the constant society of Au¬ 
gustus, Sophia would cheerfully have de¬ 
voted her days to him, and friendship; 
but Madame Weimar, indignant at a blind¬ 
ness and coldness which appeared to her 
unaccountable, secretly determined to 
insist upon Sophia’s acceptance of ^ the 
first advantageous offer which was made 
to her; nor was it long before an oppor- 
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tunity occurred of putting Sophia’s oSe-* 
dience to the test. A gentleman^ in all 
spects unexceptionable, made proposals^ 
for her, which Madame Wejmar in her 

. ii \ 

name immediately accepted. 

Just as he quitted her, and before she 
had an opportunity of mentioning the 
matter to Sophia, Augustus entered. 

You seem pleased, my dear aunt/’ cried^ 
he. 1 could almost >vager that you had 
beard some agreeable news/’ 

“ You might venture to do so,” replied 
she, gaily, “ without fear of losing‘"your 
wager; and you will rejoice with me, 
when 1 tell you, that an opportunity has 
just occurred of settling Sophia most ad¬ 
vantageously.” 

“ Settling Sophia !” repeated Augustus 
with a disturbed air : do you then think 
of marrying her ?” 

‘‘ And pray,” said Madame Weimar, 
why should I not?” 

She is so very young.” 

You have certainly a good right to 
tise tbit argument, Augustus,” said Ma- 
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dame Weimar, with a smile ; “ you. are, 
only two years older than my daughter, 
and yet you thought of marriage more 
than a year ago. But,”- continued she, 
** Sophia is herself rather averse to mar¬ 
riage, and I shall want your assistance, my 
dear nephew, in persuading her to ac- 
, cept of this proposal.” 

^ My assistance,** repeated Augustus, 
vehemently. No, madam, I never will 
attempt to influence the choice of my 
cousin. I love her too tenderly to be ac- 
, qessary to her unhappiness ; and I am cer¬ 
tain, that a union formed from any other 
motives than those of decided preference 
for her lius|>and, must render her miser¬ 
able.” 

As Augustus concluded his speech, be 
•hastily retired, leaving Madame Weimar 
delighted with the discomposure he had 
evinced on hearing that Sophia was likely 
to become the wife of another. 

Unable to define his own feelings, Au¬ 
gustus asked himself repeatedly why the 
thought of Sophia’s m-arriage shoul^ give^ 
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uch a pang to his heart ? JEIe could not 
relieve that he loved her, at least be was 
very certain that his affectionifor her was 
very different to the ardent passion which 
he had felt for Miss Darnley. Yet he 
could not bear to think of her becomings 
the wife of another. He retraced her whole 
conduct to himself; he felt convinced that 
she loved him as a brother; and he sighed 
bitterly, when he reflected that this affec¬ 
tion would soon be lost in the new tie she 
was about to form. 

Fully bent on asserting his claim to her 
regard, whoever possessed her hand, he 
went to see her, and found her in tears. 
He inveighed against the tyranny of his 
aunt, when he understood that they were 
caused by her positive commands that 
Sophia should accept the hand of Mr. 
Kramer. “ But surely, my dear cousin,” 
said he^ you will not tamely submit to 
such an arbitrary proceeding?** 

“ 1 wish 1 could think of any expedient 
to prevent it, without incensing my mother,’* 
said Sophia, while her tears streamed afresh. 

are few women who become tears, 

II. £ 
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but Sophia was one of the few ; and Au¬ 
gustus thought he had never seen her look 
so handsomeas at that moment. 

I could point out a means to you,’* 
said he, ‘‘ of escaping this odious mar¬ 
riage; but I fear it is one which you will 
reject.” 

“ Oh no, dear Augustus, name any 
means, except positive disobedience to my 
mother, and 1 will most gladly accede to 
it.” 

Ah, Sophia 1” said Augustus, “ will 
you not retract wheir I tell you, that I see 
but one means, that of making this hand 
mine for ever.” 

As he ^poke he fervently pressed the 
hand which trembled in his ; but mis-in- 
terpretirig the cause of Sophia's agitation, 
he continued,— 

1 know, my dpar cousin, that your 
affection for me is merely a sisterly regard, 
many little circumstances convince me of 
it; and 1 Idlew pot that 1 wished to in¬ 
spire you with a wanner sentimenj:, till 1 
saw myself on the point of being deprived 
of you for ever. 1 find now, that there is 
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no happiness for me but in your society. 
Accept then, dearest Sophia, of a heart 
that is all your own, and 1 will trust to 
time and my unremitting attentions to se¬ 
cure a return of a*flfection.*' 

Tears of pleasure suffused the bright 
eyes of Sophia at an avow^ so long wished' 
for, and so little expected ; and in a short 
time, with the full consent of her mother, 
and Augustus’ parents she became his 
wife. 

Matrimony, so often said to be the grave 
of love, only served to increase that of 
Augustus for his Sophia. He soon learn¬ 
ed how long and how tenderly he had been 
beloved, and his was a heart that could 
deeply feel, and justly appreciate the noble 
conduct of Sophia to her rival. 

Tho death of his parents, who survived 
his marriage but a very short time, was 
the first interruption to his felicity. This 
event was followed by some circumstances, 
which disgusted him so much with the 
court, that* he resigned his pro8|^ects of 
fu'.ure 'preferment, and retired, with his 
wife and her mother, to his family seat, 

£ a 
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where Frederic was born, and where he 
enjoyed, for some time, a felicity which 
rarely falls to the lot of mortals. 

Wallenstein spoke and understood Fng- 
isb perfectly well: he wa^ conversant with 
the works of all our best authors, and had 
expressed more than once an inclination to 
visit England. This desire had been vehe¬ 
mently opposed by Madame Weimar, who, 
fondly attached to her own country, could 
see nothing to admire in any other; and 
least of all in England, a land which she 
cordially detested, because it was the na- 
tive place of Miss Darnley, whom she 
never forgave for the sufferings which she 
had, by captivating Augustus, occasioned 
to Sophia. ^ , 

That amiable girl herself, who was far 
from participating in her mother's dislike 
to the English, would gladly have accom¬ 
panied the Baron in his projected tour^ 
but consideration for the feelings of Ma¬ 
dame Weimar induced her to conceal her 
inclination for the journey, and the idea 
was given up. 
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CH,4PTER X. 

The second pregnancy of Sophia pro¬ 
mised an increase of happiness to her doat- 
ing husband, who anticipated with delight, 
the moment that was to present him with 
a second pledge of her affection. It came, 
alas! to the destruction of his felicity. 
Sophia lived to give birth to a girl, and in 
a few hours afterwards she was a corpse ! 

Augustus would*in all probability have 
sunk under the excess of his anguish for 
the loss of this inestimable woman, had 
he not roused himself from the indulgence 
of it, for the sake of her mother and his 
children ; and when the first violence of 
Jiis sorrow had subsided, he exerted him¬ 
self to make up to those dear orphans, and 
to that respected mother, for the severity 
of their loss. ' 

, The visible change in the temper of 
Madame Weimar rendered this task a 
most irksome one ; but her petulance made 
no alteration in the care and attention with 
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which the Baron strove to anticipate even 
her wishes. 

Though tenderly attached to both his 
children, Sophia’s resemblance to her de¬ 
ceased tnother rendered him more passion¬ 
ately fond of her than of Frederic; and 
her’^sudden death, tore open afresh the 
wounds which time was beginning to close. 
The severity of his mental sufferings affect¬ 
ed his health ; his physicians prescribed 
change of scene and amusement. His 
long forgotten wish to visit England occur¬ 
red to him, and he determined to go there ; 
but he could not resolve to go without 
Frederic, and Madame Weimar with diffi- 
culty consented to part with the child, 
upon condition that both the Baron and 
his son should return in a few months. 

Always attentive to her comforts, Wal¬ 
lenstein delayed his own departure till 
the arrival of a distant relation, whom he 
had invited to remain with his nlbther 
during his absence ; and out of considera¬ 
tion for her he returned to Gernq^l^ at the 
appointed tithe, although, had he consulted 
his own gratification, be would have re- 
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Madame Weimar's numerous questions 
of how he had passed his time, and what 
acquaintances he had formed, drew from 
him a detail of his adventures with the 
Deimain family; and the sort of en* 
gagement between Frederic and Cecilia, 
which the Earl and himself had entered 
into. But he heartily repented of having 
mentioned the subject, when he saw the 
effect which his communication produced 
upon Madame Weimar. 

It required all the goodness of the Barones 
heart, and all the self-command which 
marked his character, to induce him to 
listen patiently to the undeserved ,re¬ 
proaches of his mother-in-law. She re¬ 
proached him with his partiality to Eng¬ 
land, as if it had been the greatest crime, 
and •she declared that the thought of her 
grandson^s allying himself to oneof that de¬ 
tested nation, would shorten hei; days. 

The promise which Wallenstein had made 
of sending Frederic to England for educa¬ 
tion, exasperated her nearly as^ much as 
the proposed marriage ; and it was some 
time before the Baron could so far soften 
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her anger, as to induce her to grant him a 
patient hearing. 

When he did at last obtain it, he had 
the mortification to find that all his argu¬ 
ments in favour of the alliance were thrown 
away. When he urged Cecilia’s exalted 
rank, her immense wealth, the promise 
• which she gave of inheriting her mother’s 
goodness and beauty; Madame Weimar 
replied, but she is English, and I shall 
be deprived of the affections of my child, 
the only relic of my beloved Sophia, left 
to have my eyes closed by strangers, be¬ 
cause you will marry him to an English¬ 
woman, and send him to reside in England.’’ 

The Baron, whose affection for his son 
was wholly ifree from selfishness, was 
amazed and disgusted at the obstinacy 
with which Madame Weimar continued to 
express her abhorrence of the proposed 
union; and he fully resolved to send 
Frederic to England, before he was of an 
age to imbibe hia grandmother’s pr^u- 
dices. We^ill njpw leave him Qccujpted 
with the'carej^Torming the mind of his 
son, and fetu^to^the Delmain family. 
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Cecilia’s early years gave a rich promise 
of perfection, had she been kept under 
proper restraint; but she was the darling 
of her father, wljose temper, as far as re» 
garded her, seemed to have suffered a total 
change, for if he could have prevented it, 
she would never have known what dbn- 
tradiction was* It must be confessed, 
however, that he made himself rich amends 
with every body else, for the facility with 
which he yielded to the wishes of Cecilia, 
since she was the only' one of his family 
whom he did not tyrannize over without 
mercv. 

V 

The Countess strove bv the most unre- 
mitting attention to her daughter’s educa* 
tion.tocounteract the effectsofhis mistaken 
indulgence; and had she been spared, it is 
most probable that the faults to which 
Cecilia afterwards owed so much unhap¬ 
piness, would have been nipped in the bud. 

It was the will of Heaven that Lady 
Del main should be earlv called to receive 
the reward of her virtues. She died soon 
after her daughter had attained her fifth 
year; and the suddenness pf the awful 

. E 4 
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suminons, did not give her time to exe¬ 
cute a plan which she had long meditated 
for securing the happiness of her daughter. 

Her plan was^ to obtain, if posible, from 
the Earl, a promise that the inclinations of 
Cecilia should not be forced, if they 
really were adverse to the match. The 
Countess had long felt herself declining, 
and as she knew that the Earl, with all his 
querulousness, did not want either huma¬ 
nity or affection tor herself, she intended, if 
her recovery was pronounced impossible, to 
make it her last request, that her daughter 
might have at least a Negative voice in the 
choice of her future husband. But no pre¬ 
vious illness warned the amiable Countess 
of her approaching dissolution; She arose 
in apparent health, while at breakfast she 
complained of a violent pain at her Hearty 
and in a few minutes she was no more, ' 

Her death was long and deeply lamented 
by the Earl, whose conscience bitterly re¬ 
proached him with the irascibility of tem¬ 
per which had so often embitiered her 
days, and he firmly resolved to endeavour 
to compensate; as far as he could, by his 
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care of the child, for the pangs which his; 
perverseness had so often caused. the: 
'mother. 

The Countess had placed about the per¬ 
son of her daughter, as nursery governess, 
a respectable woman, who had lived with 
herself for some years as femme^de’-chambre,, 
But this good woman, who was no profi¬ 
cient in shewy accomplishments, was 
obliged, in a few months after the Coma-, 
tess’s death, to resign her little charge to 
the care of Miss Sprotzler, a German iady^ 
who had been highly recommended to the 
Ear). 

The Earl vvas^ however, too tenderly at¬ 
tached to the memory of Lady Delmain, 
to remove Mrs. Philips from the nursery 
of Lady Cecilia. He continued her sa¬ 
lary, and even offered to augment it if she 
wished, provided she would remain as the 
attendant of Lady Cecilia. 

Mrs. Philips declined any advance of 
salary, but she gladly agreed to remair^ 
with .her young lady, to whom she was 
most tenderly attached; and she treated 
the new governess with a degree of respect- 
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ful deference^ which would have procured 
her the friendship of a generous mind. 

Unfortunately for the motherless inno- 
, cent thus committed to her charge, Miss 
Sprotzler was of a disposition very oppo¬ 
site to that of the upright and sincere 
Mrs. Philips. She had some abilities, little 
principle, and a large stock of dissimula^ 
tion. Her ambition was to shine as a hel 
espril^ but until she entered the Earl’s fa¬ 
mily, she had found her time so fully oc¬ 
cupied by the tuition of her pupils, that 
she had no opportunity of itnmortalizing 
herself by her exertions in the service of 
the Muses. 

Neither the person nor manners of Miss 
Sprotzler, ^re very prepossessing; and it 
unfortunately happened that the first thing 
which she was required to teach her little 
pupil, was German ; in which the Earl 
was determined that she should become, at 
an early age, a proficient. Whether Ce¬ 
cilia inherited her father's love of contra¬ 
diction, or whether the method adopted 
» by her governess was not a good one, we 
cannot say ; but certain it is, that her pro- 
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gress was very slow, and Miss Sprotzler, 
whose temper was none of the mildest, 
was exceedingly irritated at the repug« 
nance she betrayed to learn the language* , 

In order to quicken her desire of attain¬ 
ing it, she repeated to her incessantly, that 
her little husband would think her a 
dunce, and would never love her if she 
could not talk German. Cecilia was na¬ 
turally curious to know who this l-ittle 
husband was, and no sooner did she learn 
that he was a German, than she extended 

• w 

to him the dislike which she had already 
conceived to her governess, and to the 
German language. 

Cecilia was at that time little more 
than six years old, but it is certain that 
the mind of a lively and feeling child, may, 
even at that age, be impressed with preju¬ 
dices, not easily to be eradicated in riper 
years. And every thing tended to increase 
the prejudices of Cecilia. She learneC 
with the greatest facility, al^ that was 
taught her, except German ; but her fa¬ 
ther's eagerness, that she should acquire 
that language, and the ill-judged zeal with 
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which her governess tormented her to 

t 

study it, embittered some of her early 
years; and as she grew older, the manners, 
habits, and dispositions qf her governess, 
who was the only German that she knew, 
tended to prepossess her still more strongly 
against the country. 

Lord George, who was exceedingly fond 
of his niece, was by no means pleased with 
her governess; He did not, indeed, know 
how exceptionable the morals of Miss 
Sprotzler were, but he saw clearly, that 
her manners were bv no means such as a 

*’ c 

woman’s should be, who had to form those 
of Cecilia. Lady Westbrook, an old friend 
of the late Countess, had very warmly re¬ 
commended Jh Englishwoman of superior 


acquirements as a governess for the little 
heiress; but the circumstance of Misa 


Sprotzler being a German, decided the- 
Earl in her favour. 

* ^ Perfectly aware that opposition to the 
wishes of the Earl would be useless, unless 
he prove that the governess ^us 

really unworthy of her charge, Lord George 
contented himself with doing all in bis 
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power to cultivate the naturally good dis*^ 
positions of his niece; but as he did not 
reside with his brother, his opportunities 
for doing so were not very frequent. 

The Earl divided his time between a seat 
called Belleville Lodge, which he had in 
Herefordshire, and his house in London. 
The latter, indeed, he would not have 
visited after the Countess’s death, but for 
the sake of giving Cecilia the advantage of 
masters. 

As she grew up she displayed an ex¬ 
cellent capacity, great sweetness of tem¬ 
per, and a very good bcart. Her faults 
were those of her education. Taught from 
her earliest infancy to consider herself as 
a person of great importance to others, 
she never thought of putting any one’s 
comfort or convenience in competition 
with her own: yet she was not naturally 
selfish; on the contrary, her disposition 
was uncommonly generous, but she was 
naturally vain; and this foible iwas nou- 
rishe.d by the adulation bestowed upon 
her by every body, but her uncle George 
and Mrs. Philips. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The situation of Miss Sprotzler» in the 
faipily of the Earl, would have rendered a 
^rational woman perfectly happy ; but we 
bave before said, that she was anxious to 
gain a high poetic reputation; and to this 
anxiety, the welfare of her pupil was in a 
great degree sacrificed. It was the posi¬ 
tive comimthd of the Earl that she should 
never suffer Lady Cecilia out of her sight. 
The child, who had more than usual vi¬ 
vacity, was^a sad interruption* to Miss' 
Sprotzler*s studies ; her questions, or her 
frolics, often robbed the world of a lumi¬ 
nous thought, or an elegant phrase; and 
the anger of her governess on these occa¬ 
sions was expressed in a manner so comic, 
that the little urchin delighted iq provok¬ 
ing her. 

It was in vain that she endeavoured to 
give Cecilia a' taste for similar pursuits. 
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Cecilia was not destitute of abilities, but 
she was too indolent to exert them. She 
tried once, indeed, to compose an elegy 
upon the death of Miss Sprotzler's favourite 
cat, but she changed to glance at a mirror 
as she was writing, and she threw down 
her pen with a declaration, that as com¬ 
position made her look as grave and ais 
ugly as the deceased tabby herself, she 
never would attempt it again. And spite 
of the extravagant encomiums which 
her governess bestowed upon the four 
lines that she had written, she kept her 
word. 

Anxious to devise a means of employ¬ 
ing Cecilia in a manner that would absorb 
her whole attention, Miss Sprotzler hit' 
upon the expedient of suffering her to 
read romances. From that moment she 
had no cause to complain of being inter¬ 
rupted. Transported with the new world 
to which these pernicious volumes intro¬ 
duced her, Cecilia studied them^ with an 
attention, * which rendered it painful for 
her to attend to any thing else: and in a 
short time her taste became so vitiated^ 
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that she really felt no pleasure in any other 
species of reading. 

Her new studies augmented her dislike 
to an alliance with young Wallenstein, 
whom she. now regarded almost with 
horror; and she firmly determined that 
neither force nor entreaty should induce 
^her to become his wife. 

There was, indeed, some prospect that 
she would never be called upon to fulfil 
' her part of the contract, for the health of 
Frederic, as he grew up was very indif-> 
ferent. As he approached his twelfth 
year, the Baron made preparations for send¬ 
ing him to England, but a dangerous fit of 
illness, from which he recovered very 
slowly, obliged the Baron to defer the pro¬ 
jected journey, although he very earnestly 
wished it might take place. 

During the three ensuing years, the very 
precarious state oT Frederic’s health ren¬ 
dered it impossible to remove him from 
Germany. The Baron had procured him 
an excellent preceptor, but he was also him¬ 
self indefatigable in terming his mitid, and 
his labours were richly repaid. Frederic's 
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heart and understanding were of the first 
order, and the Baron exulted in the hope 
that his maturity would realize the briU 
liant promise, which his dawn of youth 
afforded. But, alas! poor Wallenstein 
himself was nob destined to enjoy the 
happiness which he often anticipated of 
beholding his son settled in life; a malig¬ 
nant fever carried him off, just asrFrederic 
had attained his fifteenth year. 

This was a severe blow to the heart of 
the youth, who loved his father better 
than any human being; and whose natu-» 
rally warm affectioifs, had now no object 
except his grandmother. The . Baron's 
death had been sudden, but not so mucb^ 
so, as to prevent his explaining to Frederic 
his reasons for the strong wish which he 
entertained, that the projected union be¬ 
tween Cecilia and himself should take 
place. Frederic would have given' a solemn 
promi^ to perform his part of the engage* 
ment, but the Baron would only accept of 
a conditional one. “ It is probkble, my 
dear son,'* said he, ‘‘ that the inclinations 
of Lady Cecilia may be adverse to this 
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mdrriap^e, and I trust that no selfish con¬ 
sideration would induce you to suffer any 
violence to be offered to them. Neither 
would I wish you to marry her, if you 
found that she was not a woman likely to 
render you happy. All, therefore, that I de¬ 
sire is, that you will guard your heart from 
any boyish passion for another; and that if 
Cecilia should prove amiable, and is not 
averse to the union, you will give her 
your hand.*' 

This promise Frederic readily gave, and 
in a few hours afterwards the Baron 
breathed his last. The guardian of young 
Wallenstein immediately gave information 
of the death of the Baron to Lord Del- 
main, inf%rming him at the same time, 
that he had desired that his son might pro¬ 
ceed to England, soon after his decease. 
The Earl had conceived a sincere friend¬ 
ship for the Baron, and had flattered him¬ 
self that the close of their lives would be 
spent together, and he was visibly affect¬ 
ed at the news of his untimely cTeatb. 

“ Well," said he, after a long pause, “ I 
have often anticipated how happy the 
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union of our children would make poor 
Wallenstein and myself; but. God*s will 
must be done. 1 wish^ however, that the 
young folks were of an age to be married, 
for 1 think, if I once saw them united, 

I could close my eyes in peace.” 

Lord George sighed, but he made no 
reply. He concurred, however, with his 
brother, in thinking that as the Baron was 
now no more, young Wallenstein could 
not too soon visit England; but months 
elapsed, and still he came not. At last 
a letter arrived from Madame Weimar, in 
which she acquainted the Earl, that she 
should ere then have yielded to the wishes 
of her deceased son-in-law, had she not 
for some time laboured under a cancer in 
her breast, which, from being improperly 
treated, had every appearance of becoming 
mortal. “ My grandson,” pursued she, is 
now all that remains to me on earth, and 
bitter* indeed will be my last iqoments if 
he is not present to close .my^eyes. In 
the solitude in which we live, he*cannot 
have the same advantages which a resi- 
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dence in England would procure him*; but 
my death will soon leave him at liberty to 
acquire that polish, which is the only thing 
that you will find wanting to render him 
worthy of your daughter.*' 

Waive then, I beseech you, my Lord, 
the right which I know you have, to insist 
upon Frederic's immediate arrival in Eng¬ 
land; and suffer him to cheer the short 
period of existence, which yet remains to 
me; brief as the space must be, 1 shall 
require all the consolations which filial 
tenderness can bestow, to smooth my pas¬ 
sage to the tomb; and I adjure you, my 
Lord, for God’s sake, do not deprive me 
of them.*' 

* %♦ * * # * 

The Earl flung down the letter, of 
which the above is an extract, in a*min- 
gled transport of concern and vexation. 
“ Living or dying," cried he, “ this woman 
is to be my bane. Had it not been foV her, 
in the flrst instance, the boy would have 
been educated here ; and now. When by 
the death of his father, he seems *to be 
thrown absolqtely upon my protection, at 
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a time too, when he is still young enough 
to be formed to all that 1 could wish^ her 
illness is to be made a plea for depriving 
me of him. Never surely was any thing 
so confoundedly vexatious.*' 

A second perusal of the letter, and a 
little reflection, induced him, however, to 
think, although reluctantly, of granting 
Madame Weimar’s request. “ She talks,*” 
said he, to Lord George, “ of having but 
a short time to live; but who knows if I 
was to deprive her of the boy, whether she 
might not, like a true woman, die directly, 
out of mere perversity, and then the rest of 
my life would be embittered by the thought 
that 1 had destroyed her. Confound the 
women altogether; 1 never knew one that 
was not a plague, except my poor Ara¬ 
bella,* and she was too good for this world.” 
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CHAPTER XIl. 


TtiE Earl’s voice faltered, as he paid 
this just tribute to the excellence of his 
deceased wife, and after a pause^ he resum¬ 
ed in a softened tone : as I must con¬ 
sent, the sooner I signify my intention to 
do so, the better; but, as 1 cannot bring 
myself to do it graciously, 1 wish you 
would take the trouble of writing in my 
name to Madame Weimar. You had 
always the knack of doing things in a hand¬ 
some way^ as for me, I never could ac¬ 
quire it.” " 

“ Very probably/* replied Lord Gtorge, 
“ because you never tried; but, if you do 
not do kind things handsomely, at least 
you do them effectually; and 1 believe 
that you have never yet done a benevolent 
action, i]|>on which you will reflect with 
more pleasure than upon this.” 

Madame Weimar’s disorder vras, how- 
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ever, of a much more lingering nature 
than she had expected. But let us return 
to Cecilia, whom we must present to the 
reader just as she had turned her fifteenth 
year. Her person was much more formed 
than those of girls at that age usually are. 
Her features strongly resembled those of 
her deceased mother, but they were less 
regular, though far more attractive. There 
was a bewitching archness in her smile, a 
mixture of softness and animation in her 
full dark eyes, which rivetted your atten¬ 
tion, and deprived you of the power to 
scrutinize her other features; or if per* 
chance you were proof to their witchcraft^ 
the variable expression of her countenance, 
which was captivating in all its changes, 
gave you no time to try it by the cold rules 
of criticism. 

Such was Cecilia, as she approached 
her sixteenth year. The Earl, though proud 
of hef charms, would have been better 
satisfied, had her appearance been less 
womanly;* for although Madam^Weimar 
was reduced almost to a skeleton, there 
was no prospect of her dissolution, and of 

VOL. II. 
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course no chance ,of Frederic’s visiting 
England. 

Previous to the Earl’s family quitting 

London for Belleville Lodge, Lady Cecilia 

went one morning, accomf.auied hy the 

Dowagrer Ladv Westbrook, and AJiws 

Sprotzler, to make some purchases of Iriu- 

, kets. While Cecilia and Lady Westl)rook 

were busily engaged in examining them, a 

gentleman entered the shop, at the sight of 

whom Miss Sprotzlcr started, and walking 

to another part of the shop, addressed some 

.questions to the shopman ; standing at 

the same time with Her back to the straii- 
* 

ger, as if anxious to avoid him. 

An exclamation from Lad}'^ Cecilia of, 
do coiifc here, Miss Sprotzler, and look 
at this beautiful necklace,’* obliged her to 
turn round, and at the same momdnt her 

A 

eyes mot those of the gentleman, w hich 
^ere fixed upon her with an indescribable 
%0rt of expression, which caused* her to 
■blush deeply. 

Her confusion, however, was but mo- 
mentary, and she gave her opinion of 
the trinkets with her usual volubility. 
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The ladies soon afterwards quitted the 
shop, but hot before Lady Westbrook had 
observed that the stranger, who had very 
much the air of a man of fashion, regarded 
Lady Cecilia with visible admiration. 

Miss Sprotzler congratulated herself 
upon getiing so well through a rencontre, 
from which she had at first apprehended 
very serious consequences; for the stranger 
was in fact an old acquaintance whom 
she had no wish ever to behold again. 
But she began to fear that her congratu¬ 
lations were premajture, when she're¬ 
ceived that evening, a note desiring her 
to fix a time and place for an immediate 
interview. 

Not daring to refuse this command, fSr 
in fact^it was so worded, the governess 
sent Mr. Melburne,^for that was his name, 
an appointment for the next day, and 
until the hour for keeping it arriv'ed, she 
tormented herself with auticipatrons of 
the probable evils likely to result ^om it. 

That* the reader may be convinced she 
did not torment herself without a cause, 

F S 
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we shall hasten to relate her reasons for 
dreading this interview. 

Mr. Melburne had some years before 
he beheld Cecilia, been passionately 
enamoured of a lovely girl, the daughter 
of a respectable tradesman, in whose house 
Miss Sprotzler lodged when she first 
came to England. This girl, who was 
named Nancy Summers, had a very weak 
understanding, but* she had received a 
religious education, and was naturally 
well disposed. Melburne, who w'as ex¬ 
tremely fond of her,, had no sooner suc¬ 
ceeded in seducing her, than he pressed 
her to elope and live with him as his mis¬ 
tress ; l^ut though she had fallen from 
virtue, she was still alive to public shame; 

4 

and the thought too of what her parents 
would suffer, if she thus abandoned herself 
to an infamous course of life, assisted her 
resolution to reject this proposal. In a 
short time she discovered that she was 
pregnant, and the grief which that cir¬ 
cumstance occasioned her had .a visible 
effect upon her health. 


* 1 . 
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She had no female friend to whom she*^ 
dared confide her secret; but Miss Sprots* 
ler, then little known to her, suspected 
how matters stood, and soon wheedled 
the poor girl into*a full disclosure of the 
affair. She suggested to her, that the 
only means of concealing it would be to^ 
get into the country ; and she offered, 
provided Mr. Melburne would be at the' 
expense of their journey, to accompany 
her, and to devise a pretext for their going 
together. Melburne readily desired Nancy^ 
to draw upon him for whatever sum she 
wanted; and Miss Sprotzler, affecting to be ‘ 
indisposed for a few days, expressed a wish 
togointothe country, provided the parents 
of Nancy would suffer her to be the com¬ 
panion of her journey. The poor old 
people, who had the highest opinion of 
their lodger, gladly complied with her de¬ 
sire, and Nancy and her friend retired to 
a village at some distance from a fashion* 

v7 

able bathing place. 

During, the time of Nancy’s i|ccouGhe- 
n.enf, Melburne laid siege to a rich 
heiress, whose friends, eager to remove her 
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out of his rciach, took her abroad, and he 
quitted the kingdom abruptly in pursuit 
of her. But he was not unmindful of 
Nancy: knowing how tenderly she was 
attached to him, and fbarful of alarming 
her, he wrote to Miss Sprotzler, to whom 
he assigned some plausible reason for his 
absence, and inclosed a draft for five hun¬ 
dred pounds, which he informed her he 
meant as a provision for the child if it sur¬ 
vived. He earnestly recommended , to 
Nancy herself, to return as soon as she 
could to the house of her parents, and to 
endeavour to settle herself in some honest 
and reputable way of life. He expressed 
some doubts of returning to England, at 
least for iliany years, and he bade her 
farewell, in a manner that shewed he con¬ 
sidered the connection at an end. 

Miss Sprotzler had no sooner perused 
this letter, than she felt tempted to ap¬ 
propriate the draft it contained to her own 

use; and the more she considered the 

* 

matter, the more she became persuaded 
that she might do so with safety. She ac¬ 
cordingly revjeaied to Nancy, but with 
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caution, that he had quitted the kingdom 
suddenly,-and she affected to join her ill: 
. tlie hope, that as soon as he had arrived in 
safety on the continent, he would write 
and send her his direction. 

This hope sustained the spirits of 
Nancy for a considerable time ; but when 
her money began to be exhausted, and 
no tidings of Melburne arrived, she be¬ 
lieved herself and her infant entirely aban¬ 
doned, and she became a prey to despair. 
Her feelings were the more poignant, 
because she doated upon her child to such 
an excess, that coifld she have devised any 
means of existing with it in obscurity, 
she never would have parted witli* it. 
Miss Sprotzler soothed her by a promise 
to be answerable tor the expenseof nurs¬ 
ing h; and persuaded her to place it out, 
and return to London. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

* s 

She did so, but from the moment of 
her parting with it, she seemed to have 
no longer any relish for life. Her parents 
remarked the change in her disposition 
with grief, and they did every thing that 
was possible to amuse her ; but she knew 
the strictness of their principles too well 
to dare intrust them With her disgraceful 
secret; and she was in consequence de« 
prived of the only thing that could have 
cheered her%pirits—the sight of her child. 

Nor was this all : the infant had now 
been some months at nurse, and Miss 
Sprotzler had advanced a considerable sum 
for its maintenance. Poor Nancy had no 
idea how this sum was to be paid; and 
she saw with terror that evpry day ren¬ 
dered the debt more heavy. Wliile her 
mind w^as in this distracted state, she at¬ 
tracted the notice of another libertine, who 
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made her the most splendid-offers. 'The 
unhappy girl, who had no reserves wfth 
' Miss Sprotzler, acquainted her with his 
proposals, and the depraved Sprotzler ad¬ 
vised her to accept them. Nancy did not 
yield without a struggle, for she Wiis not 
naturally vicious ; but her strong affection , 
for her child, the impossibility in which 
she found herself to provide for it, her 
dread that her parents would some time 
or other discover her secret, and abandon 
her to want and disgrace ; all these con¬ 
siderations induced her to plunge deeper 
into infamv, and she became the avowed, 
mistress of an unprincipled libertine, who 
was speedily satiated with her person, and 
left her, in a few weeks, without perform¬ 
ing any of the promises which he had 
made* to provide liberally for her future 
support. 

A considerable time elapsed bofore Mel- 
burneReturned to England, and when he 
did, Nancy’s idea was obliterated by new 
pursuits and new pleasures. Returning 
home one night from the opera^ he per* 

F 5 
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oeivcd two watchmen dragging between 
^them a female, who appeared unable to 
Vwalk. Meiburne supposed that she was 
intoxicated, but the feeble accents in 

f 

which she begged of the watchmen to let 
her go undeceived him. 

^ Let you go," cried one of the men 
in a brutal tone, ** not till we have lodged 
you in the watch-house. What business 
can you have in the street at this hour of 
the night ?" 

Alas!" replied the poor wretch, “ 1 
have no where else to go.” • 

Meiburne was not destitute of common 
humanity: he advanced to one of the 
watchmen, and slipping some silver into 
his hand, Pegged of him to let the woman 

gP- ’ 

Before the watchman could reply, the 

female shrieked and fainted. Meiburne 
stooped to assist her, and recognized with 
in^t^ressible horror in her livid and dis¬ 
figured countenance, the featurest>f the 
once lovely Nancy Summers. 

Though hackneyed in the ways^of vice. 
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the conscience of Melburne was ndt 
wholly seared, and as he assisted to f'e^ 
move the unfortunate Nancy to a public- 
house, he mentally execrated himself as 
the primary cause of her sufferings. 

She soon recovered her senses, but it 
was evident that she was in a dying state.. 
Melburne sent instantly for medical aid ; 
the physician declared that nothing could 
save, or even prolong her life. She was 
dying through cold and want of proper 
nourishment. 

The sentence of his own own death 

ir 

would not at that moment have appalled 
Melburne so much. Hoping, howeVter, 
that it was possible for the physician to be 
deceived, he hastily returned to Nancy, 
whom he found in the care of the land¬ 
lady/ 

His enquiries of what had reduced her 
to such abject wretchedness, produced a 
discovery of Miss Sprotzler’s guilt; since, 
as the^.eheque had been paid, there could 
not be a doubt that she had appropriated 
the money to her own use. Poor NancyV 
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liistory, was, alas ! that of too many other 
unfortunate vvorr.en. She lived for some time 

I 

in splendid wretchedness^ on the wages of 
prostitution. The grid opcasioned by the 
death of her child, wlio died when he was 
about two years (dd, brought on a settled 
dejection of spirits, to euro which she had 
recourse to^the pernicious habit of dram¬ 
drinking; and she sunk by degrees lower 
and lower in the abyss of wretchedness 
and poverty, till she became the abject 
and forlorn being she was when Mclburnc 
recognized her. 

She died in a tew hours after she had re¬ 
lated these particulars, !Melburne had her 
decently interred, and for a short time the 
remembrance o\' her untimely fate prcr 
vented his plunging into his former ex* 
cesses. 

But h is remorse soon subsided, and he 

became again the gay and successful Mel* 

burne, who considered the destruction of 

female innocence as a matter of triumph 

■ 

He soon teamed to extenuate hia^ own 
share in the fate of the unfortunate Nancy^ 
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by throwing the whole blame upon Miss 
Sprotzler, whom he vowed to take severe 
vengeance upon if ever she fell in his way. 
At the moment in which he recognized 
her in the jeweller’s, his eye was caught 
by the extreme beauty of Cecilia, with 
whom he saw directly that Miss Sprotzler 
was upon familiar terms; and he waited 
till the ladies had quitted the shop, that 
he might learn who the charming girl was, 
with whom he felt more than half in love.- 
But when he foundthat the object of 
admiration was Ladv Cecilia Delmain, the 
rich heiress of whom he had so often heard, 
and that Miss Spotzler was her governess, 
he congratulated himself upon an oppor* 
tunity of gaining, by good management, 
possession of a lovely woman, and an im¬ 
mense property. 

He was punctual to the hour of ap¬ 
pointment, and finding that Miss Sprolzler 
was fgnorant of the fate of the unhappy 
Nancy, he worked so successfully upon 

her fears*of a prosecution, that.she threi^ 

, » >■ 

herself upon her knees, and bespught him 
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most earnestly to have mercy upon her ; 
^protesting at the same time that if he did 
. not expose her, the money should be paid 
the next dav. 

But as the money was not Melburne's 

nt 

object, he relaxed by degrees, till he gave 
the governess to understand that not only 
the sum which she had made free with, 
but a much larger one would be secured 
to her, provided she should assist him in 
a project which he had in his head. 

She readily promised to do whatever 
he required, and he then unfolded to her 
by degrees his plan of marrying Lady 
Cecilia. 

^^iss Sprol^ler dreaded the rage of the 
Earl, if he discovered that she was impli¬ 
cated in the affair; but she dreaded still 
more the Bow-street officers, to whose 
care Melburne declared in very polite 
terms he should consign her if she hesita¬ 
ted. 

In short, their iniquitous plan was soon 
^ttled. Miss Sprotzler was to re<5eive-one. 
thousand pounds, and to retain besides. 
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the five hundred which she had alreadyi 
in her possession^ provided Mr. Melburap' 
succeeded in espousing Lady Cecilia De^ 
main. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The next thing to be considered was 
how the match could be brought about; 
and here the Machiavelian genius of JMiss 
Sprotzler shone pre-eminent. She instruct¬ 
ed Melburne in the weak side of Cecilia’s 
character, and laid a plan of operations to 
ensnare the iinsuspedting girl, through the 
romantic disposition of which she had her- 
self been the occasion, by the injudicious 
course of reading she had permitted to 
herpupil. ^ 

The confederates parted mutually pleas¬ 
ed, and in a few days afterwards the Earl's 
family set out for Belleville Lodge. They 
were followed by Melburne, who took a 
lodging at a - farm-house in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Earl’s seat. He changed his 

A 

name, and adecting a wish to be incognito, 
he passed the chief part of E is'time in 
wandering, about the beautiful rides and 
walks in the neighbourhood. 
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Neither the governess nor himself could 
settle how he was to be introduced to 

m 

Cecilia. Miss Sprotzler wished for evident 
reasons to decline the office of bringing 
them acquainted, and Melburne hrmself 
was of opinion that from the romance of 
Cecilia’s disposition, bis chance of success ' 

would be better if their acquaintance was 

* 

to commence apparently through accident* 
Of success, indeed, he entertained little 
doubt; and when all circumstances are 
considered his vanity will not appear ex» 
cessive. His person was uncommonly 
handsome, his manners in the highest de« 
gree graceful and insinuating ; well skilled 
in all the weaknesses of the human heart, 
he was a very Proteus, who could assume 
whatever shape he thought most likely to 
secure*his destined prey. What had poor 
Cecilia to oppose to the arts iSi this 
practised intriguer? Nothing, save inno¬ 
cence . Rnd credulity; for her naturally 
acute judgment and quick sense of right 
and wrong'were completly warped by her 
education. Melburne surmised, and he was 
right, that she had already hnaged in her 
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^iuind’s a lover who should be a com- 
Ypound of all that in romance is termed 
^amiable, and such a compound he deter- 
' mined to appear. 

But while he was racking his brains for 
an opportunit}' to present himself as an 

. Amadis de Gaul, or a Sir Charles Grandi- 

\ 

son, which ever he found most to the fair 
one's taste. Chance, or rather Cecilia’s 

s ■* 

evil genius, presented him to iier in a way 
the most likely to make an impression on 
a heart like her’s. t 

She was extremely fond of walking .Miss 
Sprotzler had formerly often complained 
th?it her ladyship’s taste for this vulgar 
exercise wdb a terrible annoyance to her ; 
but she had now apparently vanquished her 
dislike toil; for as it was the Earles wish 
she should always accompany his daugh¬ 
ter, she encouraged rather than repressed 
Lady Cecilia’s inclination to ramble about 
the country. 

One morning the two ladies, followed by a 
servant, ^ere strolling along th'e batiks of 
a rivulet,- wl^ile Carlo, the favourite spa¬ 
niel of Lady Cecilia, bounded along before 
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them; soiiietimes runDing to a consider#- 
ble distance, sometimes hastening 

* j 

fecalled by the soft voice of his mistres^W 
In the midst of his gambols, however, he 
approached too *near the water, and the 
earth being soft on the banks of the rivu¬ 
let, gave way, and he was precipitated into 
the stream. * 

Cecilia screamed in an agony of terrot 
to the footman, to hasten to the rescue of 
her little favourite, who could noti 4 |win ^9 
and would certainly ^be drowned. But 
John prudently recollected that he could 
not swim either, and he replied, by an 
assurance that he would run and find 
somebody to save the poor animal.’^ 

At that moment Melburne, who was 
walking unobserved a few paces behind 
the ladies, sprang forward, and hastily 
stripping off his coat plunged i|^to the 
stream, which, to say the truth, was too 
shallow to be dangerous, and instaj^tly re¬ 
appeared with Carlo in his arms. ; 

If any of my fair readers are learned iu 
romance, they will .readily suppose 
this heroic action, to speak in CeciliS^^ 
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language, gained additional merit in her 
eyes from the manner in which Melburne 
disclaimed all thanks. Gallantly laying 
the dripping favourite at her feet, he de- 
,clared that he had no merit in following 
an impulse which he could not resist; and 
as this speech might be supposed a little 
enigmatical, he explained it by a look so 
full of passionate admiration, that the 
abashed Cecilia cast down her eyes in 
. confusion. 

Melburne slipped;on his coat, and spite 
of 'the ladies intreaties, that he would 
hasten home to change his clothes, he 

m 

did not quit them till they were in'sight 
of the Ear^s house. During this short 
/walk he contrived to fall in so adroitly 
with Cecilia’s peculiarities, that he made 
more impression upon her imagination, 
than a man of sense, who would act 
. without disguise, could have done in 
many months. 

Though our fair visionary had for 
years employed herself in reading the ad- 
vetiturei^f other heroines, she had never 
before met with one herself; and immedi- 
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ately upon her return home rfie retired'td! 
her chamber, that she might reflect upon^ 
It at leisure. 

After viewing the matter in every pos’«» 
sible light, Lady Cecilia was convinced^ 
that the stranger was a hero; his person, 
his manners, above all his humanity, (for 
poor Cecilia did not take into the ac¬ 
count, that the stream was very shallow, 
and Melburne an excellent swimmer,} 

r , 

all made him appear in her eyes a being of 
superior order, and pdor Wallenstein, whom 
she pictured to herself as the direct reverse 
of the amiable stranger, appeared dou}:>ly 
detestable in her eyes from the contrast 
she drew between them. 

Alelburne meantime had hastened to his 
lodgings, exulting in the fortunate chance 
which had procured him so favourable an 
introduction to our heroine, and deter- 

t 

mined to take every opportunity to im¬ 
prove the impression which he saV clearly 
the rescue of Carlo had made in his 
favour. 

•9 

By the contrivance of Miss Sprotiler, 
Cecilia and he met frequently; but as it 
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was impossible for him to express in the 
;presence of a third person those senti- 
^.oi’ents which he wished Ceciiia to believe 
abe had inspired, he contrived, under pre- 
itence of copying some songs for her, to 
draw her into a correspondence, the impro¬ 
priety of which he glossed over, by con¬ 
fining himself to literary subjects, M'hich 
were the avowed objects of the corres¬ 
pondents. 

But by degrees the language of passion 
was permitted to mingle with the delicate 
flattery and sentimental declamation of 
his epistles: expressions were dropped 
which led Cecilia to believe that he had 
long adored l^r in silence. In short, a 
declaration of love was at last hazarded, 

which was made and received in all the 

«' • ^ 

form of ancient romance; for Cecilia's 
pernicious studies, though they had per- 
„vertcd her imagination, had not vitiated 
her heart.' She was well enough pleased 
to receive the respectful homage of her 
admifer, <b.ut she thought that all Mclburne 
had a right to expect, was to be told she 
did not hate him; and she supposed that, 
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If at the expiration of seven years^ she was* 
to. give him even a distant hope of pos^ 
sessing lier hand, he ought to esteem him-,.; 
self the most fortgnate of men. 

The girl must either have been a fool,- 
or else the vainest of human beings, says'' 
one of my fair readers. Softly, softly, my > 
dear madam ; I must say, in defence of my 
poor lieroine, that she was neither. 

A few years experience of the realities 
of life, and a little good advice from a serf- ^ 
sible female friend, wa% all that was want¬ 
ing to render her as amiable as she was 
lovely. 

My readers will readily boJieve, that 
Mclbiirnc meant to take his measures 
much more expeditiously than Cecilia had 
any idea of;'hut he saw clearly that Ce¬ 
cil ia’s'innate delicacy would render her, 
in spite of the dictates of romance| by no 
means so easy a conquest as he |iad i®- 
the first instance hoped and expei^ted tO; 
find her. 

lie had* ventured to solicit the indul¬ 
gence* of sometimes seeing her in private, 
but he was refused with a steadiness,, and 
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indeed with a degree of displeasure which 
he had not expected; and he found a 
coldness in her manners, after he had pro¬ 
posed a meeting, which he saw would re¬ 
quire both art and time to remove. His 
feigned penitence, however, obtained his 
pardon; and an event soon occurred 
which promised to throw Cecilia wholly 
into his power. 

This was the expected arrival in England 
of young Wallenstein/ Madame Weimar 
bad at length paid /die debt of nature^ and 
a few weeks more would bring Frederic 
to the EarFs London residence, where the 
family we^e to meet him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

t 


The Earl announced this news to his 
daughter in a manner which proved that 
he expected her to hear it with pleasure: 
what then was his surprise to see her burst 
into tears, and her countenance assume 
every appearance of anguish. 

The Earl sternly enquired the reasoi) of 
her agitation ; but no words can do justice 
to his vexation and astonishment, when 
she avowed it proceeded from the intima¬ 
tion which he had just given her of the 

arrival of Frederic, to whom she declared 
% 

it was her 6rm intention never to suffer 
herself to be sacrificed. 

Instead of demandings with temper and 
good sense, what objections she cquld ra- 
tionally form to a youth whom she had 
never seen^ the Earl flew at once into a 
violent rage; reproached his daughter for 
the undutiful return which she made to 

VOL. II. G 
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tbe indulgence with which hq had always 

4 

treated her, and declared that she should 
be the wife of young Wallenstein, or that 
lie would renounce her for ever. 

Cecilia was prepared Ybr violence on the 
part of her father; but she had not ex¬ 
pected that he would carry his displeasure 
to such a height; she was shocked at 
the threat he threw out, of bestowing his 
malediction upon her, if she refused to 
marry the man whom he had chosen for 
her husband. 

Miss Sprotzler rejoiced in the favourable 
opportunity which the fracas between 
^he Earl and Lady Cecilia would afford to 
Melburne, to carry his designs into execu¬ 
tion. She ^ad hitherto avoided taking 
any decided part in his favour; but now 
she affected to be thrown off her guard by 
, the evident distress of Cecilia ; and for 
the first time she inveighed with bitterness 
against what she termed the absurd whim 
of the Earl^ in forming such an engagement, 
without consulting the inclinations of his 
daughter^ 

Cecilia, although in her heart she per- 
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fectly coincided in opinion with Misi 
Sprotzler, had yet self-corn man d enough tp 
forbear expressing her sentiments. She 
was resolute however in one point, that of * 
never becoming tlie wife of Wallenstein. 
It was in vain that Miss Sprotzler talked 
of the violent measures which' the Ea^l 
was likely to adopt, that he might evenv 
use force to accomplish his purpose, 
Cecilia was too much of a heroine to 
doubt that she should ultimately triumph 
over all the persecutions of her father^ and 
the detestable Baron. In one point only 
she was vulnerable.* She could hot think 
without shuddering of incurring her 
father’s malediction; even the misery of 
an union with Wallenstein appeared light 
in comparison with this dreaded evil ; 
but she endeavoured to persuade herself 
that it was impossible her fath e cpuld as 
long as she remained single, put hi| threat 
into execution. « 

Miss Sprotzler saw that • Mell^ume's 
cause was lost, unless he carried the heiress 
by a coup de main; and she had so oft^n dis¬ 
posed , i n idea, of the thou sand gu i neas which 

G 9 
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she was to have for assisting him, that she 
could not bear the thought of seeing it thus 
as1t were snatched from her grasp. She 
resolved, therefore, to hazard'a step which 
she had hitherto avoided, and to introduce 
Melburne to plead his own cause. She 
knew that she could manage matters so as 
to prevent the interview from being dis¬ 
covered by the servants ; and she trusted 
to the generosity of Cecilia not to betray 
tier to the Earl. 

One of the apartments appropriated to 
Lady Cecilia, had a door that opened to 
the garden Melburne, disguised as a 
countryman, came to Belleville Lodge 
with a lett^ for Miss Sprotzler, who pre¬ 
tending a wish to question him, desired 
that he might be shewn into this room. 
She had previously taken care to draw 
Cecilia thither, and before her pupil sus¬ 
pected who the pretended countryman 
was Miss Sprotzler slipped out and left 
them alone together. 

Conscious that all his hopes rested* upon 
the issue of this interview, Melburne 

•V- ^ 

used all his arts to persuade Cecilia into 
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an elopement. He affected, while ln^ 
painted his own* sufferings in the most 
glowing colours, to make light of them in 
comparison with his fears for her'future, 
happiness. He 'protested that although 
in resigning her, he must for ever bid 
farewell to earthly felicity, he was ready 
to do so if he could be certain that her. 
peace would be secured by the sacrifice.; 
but he could not prevail upon himself. 

t *■ 

passively to surrender her to a fate, which^ 
must, he feared, be a '^retched one. 

Cecilia's flowing tears bore witness that, 
she participated in his fears; but spite of 
the pains which he took to alarm her, by 
representing the probability of her being 
forced into a marriage, she continued to 
reject what he called the only means of 
avoiding it, and declared that ^nothing 
should induce her to consent to an elope¬ 
ment. 

Melburne fancied that her voic^ as she 
made this declaration was not ver^ steady, 
and hoping every thing from another inter- 
view, he suffered Miss Sprotzler to hurry 
him away. 
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The artful governess found little diffi¬ 
culty in apologizing to her pupil, for the 
part she had taken in procuring Mdburne 
an interview with her. She -saw with sa- 
tisfieiction that he ^ad succeeded in raising 
a conflict in the mind of Cecilia, which 
promised to terminate in a manner favoura¬ 
ble to the success of their vile plan. 

^ Sfae^was not deceived. The persuasions 
of Melburne, aided by the harshness with 
#faich the Earl continue to treat his 
daughter, drew from Cecilia a reluctant 
^^biri^Dt to become the wife of Melburne; 

.sensations even to herself indefinable 

* * 

made her hesitate to name a time for hying 
with hifn froi|^ the house of her father. 

" ^fae Unhappiness which our heroine 
experienced before she gave her con- 
silnt to this step, was nothing to wh^t she 
felt when her fate was as she conceived 
decided. Her heart seemed sinking under 
an oppression, which she vainly tried to 
shake off, by repeating to herself the so¬ 
phistry of her Idver, and Miss "Spr^fzler. 
The resentment with which her father's 

I. 

conduct had inspired her, was subdued 
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by the thought that she was about to quit 
his house, never, perhaps, to return to it; 
and so strong an impression did this idea 
make upon her mind^ that she thought, 
more than once of writing to desire MeU 
burne would release her from her promise* 
She was prevented, however, from dcung 
so, partly by a fear of the effect which .suck 
a proceeding would have upon him; pai;tly 
from the,shame she felt at the thought o^- 
appearing so childishly capricious ^ 
principally from,the drpad, that if she con>^ 
tinued obstinate in refusing the 
Wallenstein, her father in his rage might 
pour upon her the threatened malec^c- 
tion : a eircumstans#: which she thought 
leas likely to happen in her absei^e, ttou 
if she remained and continued ob^inate 
in her refusal. 
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The young Baron was now every day 
expected,'and the Earl determined to give 
him the meeting in London* This cir* 
' eiimstance obliged Cecilia to fix a time 
for their departure. Miss Sprotzler was to 
the companion of her flight, and every 
tbing was arranged for its taking place the 
mght following. 

Lady Cecilia had for a short time ob¬ 
served that Philips, who still continued 
about her person, seemed in very low 
spirits. She had more than once interro¬ 
gated her as to the &ause, but she alWays 
received some evasive answer. On the 


morning of the day in which the elope- 
ment was to take place, when Philips 
attended to dress her lacty, her eyes were 


swelled with weeping, and her whole ap¬ 


pearance was so ^disconsolate, that Cecilia, 


who much attached to her, begged of 
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her with great tenderness to reveaL.tfae 
pause of her grief. 

Philips tried to speak, but burst mto 
tears. “ Compos^ yourself, my good Phi¬ 
lips/^ said Cecilia, taking her hand; you* 
know that neither mv father nor 1. are 

•f ^ 

insensible of your worth; and if your dts* 
tress springs from any cause which 
can remove, you shall not suffer lo'tijgt: 
Perhaps your brother has been unfaftn* 
nate in his business; but don’t let that dis^ 
turb you. I am very rich now, Philips; 

I have not laid out any money for some 
time, and you are welcome to my whole 
stock.'' 

“ Oh, my dear young lady!'^ cried 
Philips; I wish to God it was the con* 
cerns of my own family that distr^ses nm; 
but, rflas ! it is for you yourself, that my 
heart is breaking.” 

“ For me!" cried Cecilia, with snr- 
prise.* 

Yes, Lady Cecilia, fot you, who, 
po6r betrayed innocent, are about to be* 
come the dupe of a monster.” 

The idea that her , meditated ffight was 
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.blanched the cbeek of Cecriia 
for an instant, but in the next her indig- 
fiafion at the word dupe, caused her n^k 

attd face to glow with the deepest crimson. 

<* _ 

I know not/' cried she, with an air 
hmieutf how I have' deserved this 
appeltatfbn, nor why you so far forget the 
deference due to me, as to presume^ to 
use it/' 

** I trust, Lady Cecilia,” cried Philips, 
^’that although I have loved you from 
diie nibment of your birth as if you were 
my own, I have never forgotten the re¬ 
spect due to the daughter of my saiiited 
mistress: you were too young when she 
died to recolkct what I am about to men¬ 
tion, and 1 would not, under other circum¬ 
stances, presume to remind you of it; 
but almost the last act of the late Coun- 

i 

less, was to place you in my arms, with 
a strict charge that 1 should love- and 
cherish you for her sake." 

“ And you have fulfilled my dear,mo- 
ther*s fast wishes; you have indeed. Phi¬ 
lips," cried the'^ubdued Cecilia, throwing 
herself into the arms of the faithful do- 
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aiestic ; “ and even if my fature imiM^ ' 
ahonlid be the consequence of your betray4* 
ing my secret, 1 shall always recolteet 
your tender care^of my infancy." , 

An Maircissenient now ensued. Philips 
acknowledged, that finding Miss Sprotsler 
had private meetings with Melburn^ 
whose apparently accidental rencontres 
with Lady Cecilia and her governess^ 
she had heard of from the footman who 
followed them in their walks; she had 
been tempted to ws^tch Miss Sprotzler^ 
who remained for some time in an arbour 
in. the garden withl^elburne on the night 
when she introduced him to the apartment 
of Cecilia. Their conversation'was car¬ 
ried on in so low a tone that Philips could 
only catch the name of Cecilm, which 
was* many times repeated, and that of 
Melburne, by which she distinctly heard. 
Miss Sprotzler address him. Philips was 
no stranger either to the cbaract^ or per¬ 
son of Melbornd, who was'notorious for 
hts libertinism, and she watched for his 
leaving the arbour in the hope of ascor* 
taining whether he was the person she 
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sn&p^ted, but’ she could not approach 
.him near enough to ascertain it without 
being seen. Unwilling to alarm Lady 
Cecilia, till she was sure that her fears 
wnere i well founded,* she deferred her dis¬ 
closure till she was convinced both that 
be . Mras the person she suspected, and 
that Miss Sprotzler and he were in leagne 
to carry off Lady Cecilia. 

Philips now painted with equal truth 
and force of colouring, the infamous cha¬ 
racter of. Melburne,^ of whose profligacy 
she related more than one instance, which 
had come to her own knowledge. ** But I 
do not ask you, my dearest Lady Cecilia,** 
cried she, take his character upon my 
word; give yourself but time to enquire 
into his pursuits, and you will be con¬ 
vinced that I have not exaggerated his 
faults.’* 

Cecilia was too much stunned to reply. 
Her preference for Melburne was grounded 
,npon a belief that he possessed every vir¬ 
tue, and to find him thus degraded, dven 
below the ordinary class of mortals, was a 
severe wound both to her heart and her 
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pride. Yet might not Philips herself^ 
prejudiced^ or misinformed.. 

This idea gave momentary ease to Cenl^ip 
lia.^s oppressed heart; but she speedily.r€^\ 
collected that it was absolutely impossiUe; 
for either prejudice or misrepresentaticNa#’' 
to^depict him in colours so black without 
some ground, and if there was any 
least shadow of truth in what she had just 
heard, how different, how widely different 
must he be, to what she had believed biln>; 
what studied art, wh^t consummate du|^ 
city must he have used to veil his real 
character and sentiments, under the sem-^^ 
blance of the most exalted qualities. 

Cecilia's first impulse was to write and 
inform Meiburne of the reasons which in« 
duced her to renounce him for ever; butj 
thro\igh the prudent advice of P{iilips this 
step was declined, and she contented her¬ 
self with giving a verbal expiration of 
the cause which induced her to range her 
sentiments to Miss Sprotzler, who cou:kl 
njt conceal her chagrin when s^he found 
the golden harvest she expected to reap 
thus suddenly blasted. She had art enough, 
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however, to refrain from openly aiding with 
Melburne, whom she contented herself 
^th hoping was falsely accused,' and she 
promised to convey the mortifying intelli¬ 
gence to him before the hour appointed for 
the elopement. 

would be a vain attempt to paint the 
maos of Cecilia’s mind, tortured as it was 
by a mixture of self-condemnation for her 
own credulity, and regret for the unwor- 
thiness of one who had gained a much 
^^nger bold on he^ heart than she waS' 

i 

aware of# It was with her, as it was with 
ail youthful enthusiasts, happiness was in 
her opinion annihilated for ever, by this, 
first disappoifitment^ and she was almost 
inclined to submit without farther struggle, 
to the fate that awaited her. 
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CHA4>TER XVII. 

, "« 

A CIRCUMSTANCE occuricd the nexA 
day which roused her from this state of 
sullen indifference. 

As she was going up stairs she .perceiv¬ 
ed an open letter crumpled together, ao4 
stooping to pick it ^up^ her own name 
caught her eye with a threat of vengeance 
added to it> which shocked and alarmed 
her. She was positive that the hand¬ 
writing was that of Melburne; and she 
tottered to her chamber, where,, in an 
agony of mingle j terror and i^digiiatibuj 
she*perused the scrawl which was as, 
follows: 

“ Don’t tell me of your sorrow apd regret; 
you hdust have been infernally itupid not 
to swear point' blank, that every ithing said 
Lgainst hie was false, and the olScious in¬ 
former in the pay of the Earl. The little 
romantic chit, would have swallowed any 
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however improbable, if you had but 

told it with an imposing air, and mingled 

RSufficient number of protestations of your 

^ 0 

inviolable regard and attachment to her. 

*Sdeath ! when I think what a cursed 
fool I have been made of, 1 could hnd in 
my heart to pistol both you and myself. 
By Heaven ! that little squeamish prude^ 
Cecilia, shall not escape my vengeance ! 
shall not triumph in thus jilting with im¬ 
punity a man whom none of her sex ever 
yet escaped, if he cjiose to mark them for 
his prey. 

** And what after all has she to complain 
of? 1 would have made her as they call it 
honourably n^ne, and I will still make her 
80, spite of her insolent disdain. Yet 
lovely as she is, matrimony will be a bitter 
pill to my free spirit; and one that Venus 
herself could not tempt me to swallow, 
were it less palatably gilded ; but the Del- 
main estate is too valuable a prize to be 
,tbus suffered to slip through one's fingers, 
even in the very moment too, in‘which I 
reckoned it secdrely my own. 

I am now incapable of forming a plan, 
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but in a few hours I shall conquer 
vexation so far as ..to arrange one: and r^„ 
member, if you expect to be left in peacCK 
able-possession of poor Nancy’s five hun^^ 
dred, you must assist me, aye, and cheer-; 
fully too: 1 will not be plagued with your 
fears of discovery, and your dread of the 
Earl's dismissing you ignominiously. YoU;« 
never can be half so much in his powci% 
as yoii are in mine; and if I lose Cecilia, 
my rage must have vent on some one ot 
. other; so, beware.” 

And this is the man whom 1 have 
loved and trusted !*** exclaimed the horror- 
struck Cecilia, when she had perused the, 
vile scrawl. “ Oh I how can 1 ever be 
sufBciently thankful to Providence for- 
saving me from the miseries of a union with^ 
such a wretch !’* 

A more bitter feeling than mortification 
now oppressed the heart of Ceci^a. Sbe.r 
recolietted how tenderly indul^pt thev 
Earl had, except in one instance, ever r 
bece; how fondly he dented upon her, and , 
that even his peremptory desire to see her ' 
the wife of Baron Wallenstein, arose frohi 
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^ belief that the marnag'e would secuie her 
felicity. The proof which she had.just 
given of the fallibility of her own ju(%- 
naent, rendered her more lenient to what 

A 

she supposed the error of the Earl’s; and 
fov the first time, she wished that it was 
possible'for her to look on Wallenstein with 
Unfavourable eye. 

Spite of her new bo^n sense of filial' 
duty, however, her repugnance to the 
titiatch remained unaltered. She was re<^ 
volvingthe subject in her mind, when the 
Voice of Miss' Sprotzler roused her to a 
sense of the necessity there was for her 
speedily deciding how to act with her 
perfidious governess. 

She soon took her resolution. .She sent 
for- Miss Sprotzler, who entered with a 
countenance of terror, for she had been for 
some hours seeking the letter, which her 
fears had already suggested that Cecilia 
had found. But when her pupil >yith an 
air of grave displeasure held it out to her, 
she was so wholly overcome by s^hamC and 
fear, that she was near fainting, and throw¬ 
ing herself at Cecilia’s feet, she begged of 
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her, in; the most abject terms, to be 
cifiil^and not expose her to the EarU 

** On one condition,said Ceciia, I?, 
will be so; that condition is, that you in*^, 
stantly find some excuse for quitting oto 
house, and that you never apply to.my 
father for a recommendation to another si-^ 
tuation. Culpable as your conduct faaa^ 
been, I would fain hope that you are not 
wholly lost to all sense of shame or:re« 
morse; and I am willing to supply yotr 
with the decent necessaries of life, as long 
as I am assured that the money 1 may 
bestow is employed in the support of a 
penitent, not of an incorrigible votary of 
vice/ 

The artful governess saw Her cue, andi- 
she seized it with so much skill and cle¬ 
verness, that Cecilia parted from her, assur¬ 
ed that her return to the pathsfof recti¬ 
tude was sincere, and would be lasting* 
Miss Sprotzler managed so well i with the 
Earl, that be was persuaded tte danger- 
© js illnesS of a relation required her pre-. 
sCnce in Germany^ and he assented with 
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regret to her leaving his family as soon as 
they arrived ih London. 

For London they accordingly set out, 
and for the first time Cecilia approached it 
with feelings of dread, for she expected to 
meet the formidable Wallenstein; it was 
in vain that she strove to picture him to 
herself such as the faithful Philips, who 
never lost an opportunity to plead his 
cause, declared his father to have been ; 
but all her early conceived prepossessions 
against Germany and its inhabitants rose 
in array against poof Wallenstein, and she 
found it impossible to combat with them. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 


At length the so much dreaded visitor 
arrived, and to the great astonishment of 
Cecilia, she was not summoned to re¬ 
ceive him. He reached Grosvenor-squ^are, 
about an hour after the family had break* 
fasted, and was engaged with Lord George 
and the Earl for nearly two hours. He 
then retired to his Chamber, to take some 
repose, and Lord George came up to Ceci¬ 
lia's dressing-room. 

Well, my dear niece,” cried he, with 
forced cheerfulness, “ our young stranger 
has Reached England at last; buf the poor 
fellow seems to have suffered much by his 
attendance upon Madame Wieiikar; who 
really* had a great deal to answer for to suf¬ 
fer him to devote himself to heres be has 
done. Ydu must not expect to see an Ador 
nis, so prepare yourself to look- with an 
indulgent eye upon our young friend, who 
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will doiH>.tless soon profit by his removal 
firom total solitude to elegant society/' 

, Cecilia conjectured from this speech, 
and from the chagrin which in spite of his 
endeavours to conceal it clouded the fea¬ 
tures of Lord George, that he was not 
much prepossessed in favour of the young 
Baron, and as she had much reliance upon 
the judgment of her uncle, of whom she 
was very fond, that idea tended to pre¬ 
possess her still more against Wallenstein. 

At length the dinner hour arrived, and 
with a beating heart, and cheeks covered 
with blushes, Cecilia^ suffered her uncle 
to hand her into the dining room; but she 
had nearly r%n out of it again, when the 
Earl taking the hand of a sallow, aukward, 
sickly-looking stripling, introduced him 
to her as Baron Wallenstein. 

Cecilia actually started, and if ever she 
SLppeared ungraceful, it was at that mo¬ 
ment; so totally had surprise robbed her 
' of the small share of self* possession which 
she had called up on entering the rooth. 

Her confusion, however, passed un¬ 
noticed both by the Eafland Lord George, 
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who were taken up in observing the efiefft 
which her appearance produced ou W'at* 
iernstein. They perceived that her deep 
bluish was a feeble tint compared to the 
bright crimson which glowed in his sallow 
cheeky while he fixed his large dajk ey&^ 
upon her with an expression in them, 
which they could not define, although it 
was evident that admiration was predo¬ 
minant. 

’ The glance, however, was but momen¬ 
tary, he quickly dropped his eyes, nor did 
he during the whole tiine of dinner again 
venture to raise them. 

The Earl and Lord George endeavoured 
to make the conversation general, but 
they could extract only monosyllables 
from Cecilia, and little more from Wal¬ 
lenstein. They observed, however,- that he 
spoke English well, and the little^hat he 
did say was to the purpose: but he ap¬ 
peared to have even more than his share 
of German phlegm, and his cold ^d even 
apiathetic manner provoked Lord ^ George 
exceedingly. 

The Earl had undertaken to act. the 
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s^reeable host, a character, to say the 
troth, for which nature had not altogether 
. cut him out; and which it never cost him 
80 much pains as on that day to maintain. 
He tried to persuade himself that he was 
happy; he even tried to believe, and in 
this there was something more than fancy, 
that he could trace in the features of Wal¬ 
lenstein, some resemblance to *’hose of 
his deceased father. But he was almost 
compelled to believe that this slight like¬ 
ness extended no ’'Hrthcr than the 
features, not a trait of the interest¬ 

ing, animated Walletistein, to whom he 
was indebted for his life, could he trace in 
the silent, aukward^ apathetic being 
before him > and when he glanced at his 
sickly skeleton figure, he could not but 
acknowledge that he was every way an 
unfit match for his lovely, animated 
daughter. 

Cecilia retired as soon as she coudd after 
dinner, nor .did she appear again during 
the evening: a violent head ache wa^s her 
excuse for not joining the gentlemen; but 
the truth was, that astonishment and dis- 
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may so completely overwhelmed her/ that 
she wished) possible, to have time;to 
-tranquillize her spirits* before she met her ; 
father in the morning, for she was uesolvw^ 
to have an interview' with him on the 
subject of her intended marriage withoj^t 
delay. 

She repeated to herself a hundred times, 
that hc'* ^ather must be shocked and sur¬ 
prised o find the young Baron so des¬ 
titute ( ^ every advantage both of person 
and manricr; and that it was impossible 
he coula suppose she would unite herself 
to the odir us being*; but her heart sunk at . 
the recollectioi; ot her father’s obstinacy^ ; 
and of the length of time which he had 
ch'oiished this darling project. 

While Lady Cecilia, too much agitated 
to sit still, was pacing her charcber, en¬ 
deavouring to compose an address suffi- 

1 

ciently patlietic^ to soften the lifeart of 
Lord Del main, the three gentleman were 
passing what seemed to each of th^ party 
an everlasting evening. The moidB Lord ■ 

^ i.'* ' 

George saw of Wallenstein,, the more > 
indignant he felt at the thought of hie 

VOL. IT. H 
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niece being sacrificed to him* He per¬ 
ceived the Earl look at-him oftener than 

* 

■once Hvith an air of disapprobation, and 
he resolved to make an effort to avert 
^is niece’s fate. 

Frederic had no sooner retired for the 
night, than the Earl, with a deep sigh, and 
a rueful air, observed to his brother, that 
Madame Weimar had been the destruction 
of the young man. 

I don’t know that,*’ answered Lord 
George. 

Not know; why, zounds ! it is evi¬ 
dent enough. 1 think he is the most auk- 
ward^ stu|j|id booby I ever saw in my life.” 

“ My dear brother, you speak like an 
oracle.” 

Like an oracle indeedj'Are you mad, 
George ? or do you want to put me in a pas¬ 
sion ? One would really believe that you 
^ were glad to find things had turned out so 
contrary to- my hopes and wishes.” 

On the contrary I sympathize sin¬ 
cerely in your disappointment: for 1 
conclude that you see the impossibility 

young fellow." 
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Impossibility !*' epeated tlie Earl^ 

• doubtingly. 

“ Certainly, for you never couid 
of sacrificing her in so barbarous a mani* 
ner.'* 

The Earl fixed his eyes Upon Lord 
George, and remained for some minut^ 
without speaking. He recollected that 
Lord George had never appeared cordially 
to rejoice in the intended union, and lie' 
fancied that he secretly exulted'in Wallm* 
stein's turning out so different a charac^: 
to what they had, expected. He* wii^ 
angry, also, that Lord George should 
openly express his certainty, that the 
match would be broken off*, because he 
thought that this certainty was expressed 
with a view to dictate to hin^. These 
reflections were not very favourable'to tHe^ 
interest of Cecilia, and he exprUlsed, in'a 
sullen^tone, his surprise that his. brother 
should conceive that the match ^uld be 
broken off*. 

This speech threw Lord GeOirge com¬ 
pletely off* his guard, and he answered, 

H 2 
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lyith some asperity, “ My opinion, bro¬ 
ther, proceeded from my thinking that you 
'.WQuld not sacrifice the happiness of your 
.'daughter, to the gratification of your own 
whim/* 

“ Do you call my engagement with the 
late Baron Wallenstein a whim?” 

** Without discussing the rationality of 
Jt in the first instance, yon surely cannot 
. think yourself bound by it, now that you 
seethe intended husband of your daughter 
is so totally different to what you expected 
jtofind him/' 

“You are in a great hurry, methinks, to 
makethis discovery. How do you know 
what thei>oy may turn out in a year or two 
hence ?*' 

“ I see little or i!o prospect of his ever 
turning out good for any thing; and 1 am 
sure poor Cecilia regards him with the 
greatest aversion.” 

. “ Has she then already expressed her 
sentiments to you ?” 

“ Her countenance expresses them very 
plainly,” 

This speech threw the Earl into a copi- 
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plete fury, for he directly suspected that 
Lady Cecilia and her uncle were leagu^ 
against Wallenstein; and, consequen.tly^jL: 
that they resolved to set his authority 
defiance. All fhe objections which his 
' good sense, and his love for Cecilia had 
raised to her union with the Baron, now 
gave place to his desire of proving that be 
would be absolute; and he vehemently 
protested, that if Cecilia did not become 
the wife of Wallenstein, he would renounce ' 
her for ever. 

Sensible, too late, of the error which he 
had committed, in* exasperating when he 
ought to have soothed his brother’s foible, 
Lord George forbore saying any thing 
more on the subject. He comforted him¬ 
self with the thought that the marriage 
could not possibly take place immediately, 
and that when the Earl reflected coolly 
upon the subject, he would scarcely carry 
his Ictve of contradiction so far as to sacri¬ 
fice Cecilia to a stupid blockhead, which 
he felt aljnost assured Wallenstein would 
turn out to be. 

The candid part of our readers will 
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justly blame Lord George for deciding so 
hastily on the character of the young 
Baron, but in justice to him, we must 
^ observe, that Frederic's defects did not 
appear to be of a nature that would yield 
tso time; and Lord George was right in 
thinking that he must be altered indeed, 
before it would be possible for a girl like 
Cecilia to look at him without aversion. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The next morning Cecilia sought r pri- 
•vate audience of her father, the subject 
of which our readers have probably anti¬ 
cipated ; but she found the Earl not only 
adverse to release her from her engagemenl 
to Wallenstein, but perfectly furious at her 
proposing such a measure. 

Though shocked aiid terrified at his ve¬ 
hemence, Cecilia had too much at stake to 
be easily rebuffed ; and when he insisted 
in the most positive terms, on her pledging 
her honour to become the wife of Wallen-^ 
stein, she resolutely refused. 

Ekcess of passion appeared to choak the 
EarPs utterance: his face became livid 
and distorted. Cecilia, terrified at his vio¬ 
lence* turned to quit the room, but just as 
she did so, she perceived him fall back in 
his chaif, and a torrent of blood gushed 
from his mouth. 
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The screams of Cecilia brought up the 
domestics, and the family surgeon was in¬ 
stantly sent for. No words can describe 
the anguish of our poor heroine, who, 
nearly frantic with grief and self-reproach, 
exclaimed repeatedly that she had mur¬ 
dered her father. 

Neither Wallenstein nor Lord George 
were present at this scene. It happened 
that the former was gone out for the day, 
and his servants knew not whither. As 
to the latter, he was not thought of in the 
general bustle. * , 

Cecilia’s raptures were unbounded, when 
the surgeon pronounced, that although the 
Earl had broken a blood vessel, there did 
not seem to beany actual danger, provided 
he was not agitated. She petitioned so 
-earnestly to be suffered to remain in his 
apartment, that the surgeon consented. 

When her first emotion of thankfulness 
to Providence for having saved her from 
the guilt of parricide had subsided, she 

iS, 

began to consider in what way she could, 
without agitating her father, intimate to 
him her resolution of conforming entirely 
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to his will. ' Jn the present elevated state 
of her feelings, the sacrifice of her own 
happiness seemed trifling in comparison 
wjth a single moment of peace to her 
father. 

Wallenstein had returned, and appeared 
greatly shocked when he had learned what 
had happened to the Earl; fearful of agi¬ 
tating him, he did not venture to approach 
his apartment, but he sent every half hopr 
to know ho\v he went on. 

Towards evening he asked Philips, in a 
very low voice, wKisre was his daughter: 
and finding that she was in the room, de¬ 
sired that she would come to him. Cecilia 
put aside the curtain with a trembling 
hand, and threw herself on her knees by 
the bed'side.. “ Oh my father!" cried 
shc^, “ can you forgive your penitent child ? 
She will have in future no will but 
yours.” 

The Earl's countenance softened. “ Then 
you no longer refuse the hand of Wallen¬ 
stein ?*' said he. 

“ I am ready to plight my faith to him 
this moment." 


H A 
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My owu Cecilia! my good child!** 
said he, but in an accent so faint that his 
daughter, fearing she had done wrong, 
begged he would compose himself, and re¬ 
treated from his bed side. 

Eleven at night brought Lord George, 
full of alarm at the account which he had 
just received of his brother’s alarming ac¬ 
cident. He found the Earl better than he 
had expected, but he was shocked at the ap¬ 
pearance of his niece. He drew her gently 
from the apartment of the Earb and began 
to console her with the' hope that he would 
soon be perfectly recovered. God grant 
it, my dear uncle !” cried Cecilia, bursting 
into tears, *^for if he does not, I shall be a 
wretch indeed !” 

She now related to Lord George the 
whole of what had passed. He ' was 
shocked to think that his brother’s ungo¬ 
verned temper had so nearly cost him his 
life; but though he felt all the merit of 
the sacrihee which Lady Cecilia had vo¬ 
luntarily offered to make, he fervently 
hoped that some circumstance would occur 
to liberate her from her promise. 
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Prepossessed as he was against young 
Wallenstein, he could not help being 
equally surprised and pleased at the interest 
which the young man appeared to take in 
the recovery of Jthe Earl, to whose apart¬ 
ment he was admitted on the following 
day. Cecilia almost shuddered as he.ap- 
proached to congratulate her on the pros¬ 
pect of her father’s recovery ; but she re¬ 
collected the promise she had given, and 
she endeavoured to conceal her agitation; 

The Earl recovered rapidly, and the ap¬ 
pearance of feeling which his danger had 
produced in Fredepi^ again gave place to 
gloom and apathy. Cecilia^s mind, now 
freed from all fear for her father, had lei¬ 
sure to revert to her own situation ; but 
so miserable did her prospects appear, that 
she dared not trust herself to contemplate 
them. 

The Earl soon found, that however defi¬ 
cient. our young German was in the graces, 
the solid part of his education was com¬ 
plete. His preceptor, a man of learning 
and science, had succeeded in making him 
a good classical scholar, and bad given 
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him, besides, a competent knowledge of 
general literature; but his invincible re¬ 
serve prevented the Earl or Lord George 
from being able to ascertain whether these 
acquirements were the effect of great in¬ 
dustry, and a very ordinary capacity ; or 
whether he was assisted by any portion of 
natural genius. 

The Earl’s habits and pursuits detached 
him in a great measure from society ; but 
of the few acquaintances whom he retain¬ 
ed after the death qf the Countess, Lady 
Westbrook was theV'^ne he valued most. 

4 

She was fixed upon to introduce Lady 
Cecilia at^court, and to chaperon her as 
soon as she was of an age to be introduced 
into the world. In the mean time, as her 
' education was finished, the Earl wished 
to re-place Miss Sprotzler by a lady who 
would be a companion rather than a go¬ 
verness to h^hi '.t^nd Lady Westbrook un¬ 
dertook to provide a person in all respects 
unexceptiohable.. 

The report of Cecilia's engagement to 
young Wallenstein was soon spread; but 
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as the nuptials were not to take place till 
he had completed his twentieth year, and 
he was little more than eighteen, more 
than one dashing sprig of nobility re-' 
solved to contend with him for the pos ¬ 
session of her iiand; and Lady Westbrook 
being known to 5visit the young heiress,, 
she was often teized with questions, whe¬ 
ther Lady Cecilia really was as lovely as, 
report proclaimed her. 

Her ladyship, who was very partial to^ 

uiir heroine, did ample justice to her me-: 

/ 

rits; but she se^etly lamented both the 
connexion the Earl had formed for her, 
and the erroneous education which she 
had received. She resolved to endeavour 
to find a person who would be capable of 
leading her by degrees from the day-dreama. 
i5f romance, to the realities of life, and of 
giving her just ideas both of human 
tiire, and of her own duties as an account¬ 
able being. 

Before her ladyship could put her bene¬ 
volent plan in execution, an event happen¬ 
ed, which plunged poor Cecilia, in the 
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deepest affliction. The Earl caught a 
very severe cold for which he obstinately 
refused to have advice, and it was soon 
evident to every one that he was in a ra¬ 
pid decline* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

He was not insensible to his danger^ 
but it had not the effect which Lord George 
hoped and expected, of making him-aban¬ 
don the proposed union ; on the contrary, 
he seemed more desirous of it than 
ever. One day, when Cecilia was congra¬ 
tulating herself his apparent aniend- 
ment, he said to her, “ I really believe/ 
my child, that anxiety about your future 
destiny augments my disorder. 1 some¬ 
times fancy that if I could once see you 
the wife of Wallenstein 1 should soon re¬ 
ceiver.'* 

\ 

“ If you think so, my dear father,'* 
cried Cecilia, “ I am ready to become his 
wh'6n you please." 

Just as she uttered these words, 
Walleilstein entered, and the Earl ex¬ 
claimed: “ You are come in good time, 
Frederic, to recieve the consent of Cecilia 
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to your immediate union. 1 am certain 
that 1 shall be better when once it takes 
place, and we will procure a special li¬ 
cence directly.” 

Frederic’s German phlegm vanished, the 
liveliest joy animated his features, and he 
clasped the hand of Cecilia in both his 
with an exclamation of delight ; but the 
icy coldness of her touch, and the livid 
paleness of her cheek checked, his tran- 
ports in a moment. He dropped her hand 
abruptly, and began a confused and hesi¬ 
tating speech, of whi’h little more was in 
telligibie than that he could wish Lady 
Cecilia not t<^be hurried. 

But Earl was too elated at his 

daughter’s unexpected acquiescence to re¬ 
gard the speech of Wallenstein. Lord 
George w’as immediately summoned, his 
surprise and concern were equally great, 
but the state of the Earl’s health im¬ 
posed silence upon him. The special li¬ 
cence was procured in a few hours, -and 
that very evening the nuptials Were so¬ 
lemnized. 

Lady Westbrook, Lord George, and the 
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Earl were the only witnesses of this inau- 
. spicious marriage. Cecilia supported her<» 
self during the ceremony with more firm* 
ness than her friends had expected, but it 
was the firmness of despair ; but when all 
was over, when she saw her fate irrevocably 
fixed, a long fainting fit seriously alarm¬ 
ed her friends for her life. 

It is probable that at that moment ‘ the 
Earl felt some twinges of conscience for 
the precipitancy with which he had Con¬ 
cluded the marriage; but the evident alarm 
of Wallenstein, and the sensibility which 
he displayed, recq;:^iled him in a great 
measure to himself. 

When Cecilia recovered, she struggled 
to disguise her feelings, and she felt the 
cruel sacrifice which she had just made, 
recgmpensed in some degree by the visible 
effect which it produced upon the spirits 
of her father, which were higher than she 
recollected ever to have seen them. He 
looked so much better than he had done 
since the commencement of his illness, that 
Cecilia, as she gazed upon him, fancied that 
his recovery wasonly probable, but 
certain; but just as he was in the midst 
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of a cheerful speech, he changed colour 
and fell back upon the sopha. Cecilia 
flew to him in terror, she stooped to sup¬ 
port him in her arms; his head dropped 
upon her shoulder, and faintly murmuring 
a blessing upon her, he expired. 

It was fortunate for our heroine, that at 
a crisis so afflicting, she had the support 
of her uncle and Lady Westbrook ; both 
of whom endeavoured, by every means 
that friendship and affection could devise, 
to console her for her father's death. As 
to Wallenstein, she in treated to be spared 
for some time the sijht of him ; and as 
their marriage was noc even known to 
any of the domestics but Philips, Lord 
George thoi^ht that it would be better, 
on many accounts, for the Baron to take 
up his residence with him, and he ac¬ 
cordingly removed to his lordship's lodg¬ 
ings. 

A number of little circumstances tend¬ 
ed to remove in part the prejudice which 
Lord George had at first conceived against 
Wallenstein. The feeling which he had 
shewn from time to time, although it 
merely beamed for a smoment, and was 
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then lost in sullen reserve, impressed him. 
with a belief that the young German’s 
heart was good. But in the few weeks 
which he had spent in London, he did not 
appear to have losgt any part of either his 
aukwardness^ or apathetic shyness; and 
Lord George could not think, without a 
sigh, of his lovely niece being united to 
him. 

Nevertheless as the marriage had ac¬ 
tually taken place, Lord George wished 
the young couple should form their plans 
for the future as soon as possible, and he 
felt rather alarmed v^iien nearly a month 
had elapsed, and Cecilia under one pre¬ 
tence or other had constantly declined 
seeing the Baron. He was conscious that 
Wallenstein must think this very strange, 
although he had never expresS|ed a single 
syllatle on the subject. Determined to re¬ 
present to his niece, as forcibly as he could, 
the necessity of her receiving the Baron 
immediately, he hastened to her. He 
.found her in tears, but at sight of him she 
tried to look cheerful, and when he began 
to speak of the purport of his visit, she 
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liastily interrupted him with a declaration 
that she had just written to the Baron. 

I trusty iny dear niece, it is to summon 

4 

him to an interview/' 

The Countess^ as we niiust now call her, 
evaded this question, and Lady West¬ 
brook just tlien entering the room, the 
conversation took another turn. 

Lady Westbrook had remained with 
Cecilia from the time of the Earl’s death, 
and she proposed to do so till her mar¬ 
riage was publicly avowed, which she 
did not suppose it would be for sometime. 
She agreed, however, iii opinion with Lord 
George, that it was high time for Cecilia 
to admit \^alleiistein to her presence. 

Lord George took his leave earlier than 
he had intended, for he was anxious to 
know the purport of his niece’s letter to 
the Baron. Wallenstein was in his chamber 
on his lordship’s return, and on being told 
that Lord George desired to see hisn, he 
sent word that he was indispose;] and 
just going to bed. “ Well, thought Lord 
George, 1 must wait till morning; but 
when the Baron received as usual a 
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summons to the break fast-table, he was 
not in his apartment, his trunks were mis¬ 
sing, and his servant was also absent. 

This intelligence alarmed Lord George 
exceedingly- He hastened to the apartment 
in hopes of discovering some clue to the 
mysterious disappearance of Frederic, 
The drawers which had contained his 
clothes and linen were open, and in one 
of them he found the following letter, 
addressed to himself. 

“ By the time this,reaches your lordship, 
I shall be on my way to my own country, 
I have learned, alas ! too late, that in his 
too great zeal for my happiness, ' my de¬ 
ceased friend has sacrificed that of his 
daughter; but deeply as 1 deplore the 
precipitancy of our marriage, 1 cannot 
consider the Countess's fate as decided by 
it. A marriage, which has taken place 
under such circumstances, and which has 
never been consummated, may I conceive 
easily be annulled. Nothing on my-part 
shall be wanting to forward such a measure; 
and I beseech you, my Lord, to impress 
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the necessity of it upon the mind of the 
Countess. Neither time nor circumstances 
can ever reunite us, and formed as she is 
to bless and be blessed in the wedded state, 
why should she even in the very morning 
of her life pine in celibacy ? 

I came into your country, my Lord, 
prejudiced against it, and its inhabitants; 
perhaps these prejudices are not entirely 
removed, but I am neither insensible of, 
nor ungrateful for the kindness I have re¬ 
ceived from your deceased brother and 
yourself; a kindnes^ which will ever be 
indelibly impressed upon the heart of 
“ Frederic de Wallenstein.” 

“ By Heaven \ ” exclaimed Lord George, 
-upon reading this letter, he is a worthy 
fellow after all ! but he must not be suf¬ 
fered to go, Cecilia must recall him,” and 
he hastened to shew his niece the Baron’s 
letter. 

Neither his persuasions nor even ip- 
treaties could soften her in favour of the 
voluntary exile, although she steadily 
rejected every idea of endeavouring to 
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annul the marriage. The natural good 
temper of Lord George was not proof, to 
what he considered an excess of perverse-* 
ness, and he quitted his niece for the first 
time in serious displeasure. 

The feelings of Cecilia herself were of 
a mixed kind, joy for what she considered 
as a deliverance from an insupportable 
union was predominant, but fully sensible 
of thegenerosity of Wallenstein, she deeply 
regretted that she was obliged to purchase 
peace by a step wounding to his pride, 
and, she suspected^ afflicting to his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The following letters will sufficiently 
elucidate bis motives for the step which 
he had taken. 

To the Baron de Wallenstein, 

Sir, 

“ Situated as wo ar,e, you have, I fear, and 
with reason, accused me of unkindness 
or caprice, in so long secluding myself 
from yo%r sight. I can only apologize 
for ray conduct, by avowin*g that I could 
not bring myself to see you, till 1 had 
summoned resolution to reveal to. you 
the secret cause which impelled me to 
consent to our union. 

“ Accustomed as you know 1 had dways 
been to regard you as my destined hus¬ 
band, you may, perhaps, suppose that 1 
was early prepossessed in your favour. 
Such, however, was not the case, circum- 
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oiimstances in themselves perhaps trifling 
early prejudiced me against your nation, and 
1 regarded my engagement to yourself, as 
an unjustifiable stretch of parental power, 
which I was determined, at every hazard, 
to resist. 

“ No sooner did you arrive in England, 
than I revealed to my father my repug¬ 
nance to the match, and my resolution 
never to be yours. To this unfortunate 
declaration of mine was owing the dread¬ 
ful accident which alarmed us for his life ; 
and the horrible idea that I had nearly be¬ 
come a parricide, ifiade me eagerly and 
voluntarily assure the Earl of my entire ac¬ 
quiescence in his wishes. 

‘‘ Were it pl^ssibie for us to dictate to 
our hearts, believe me, Baron, you 
should have no cause to complain of my 
want of duty or affection. But, alas ! the 
heart will not be controlled; and mine, 
spite of my wishes to mould it'to the will 
of my deceased father, shrinks from any 
connexion w'ilh you more tender than 
friendship. 

“ Will you then, Baron, agree to the only 

VOL, IJ. 1 
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terms upon which wc can live together ? 
Will you agree to our residing under the 
same roof as brother and sister, not as 
man and wife ? And will you pardon me 
if Isay that it is only upon this condition 
that 1 can yield to our residing in the 
same house ? 

“ Should these conditions be such as 
you cannot grant, I expect from your 
justice a moderate allowance out of iiiy 
fortune, and the liberty of residing at one 
of my late father's country seats; and 
pardon me if I add, that this will perhaps 
be^ measure more conducive to the com¬ 
fort of us both than the one I proposed first. 

“ A^cii, Baron ! believe me that it is not 
the last of iny sorrows to oe compelled to 
afiQict one whom my father regarded as a 
son. By the memory of that dear lost 
parent, I conjure you to forgive and pity 
the unfortunate 

Cecilia Delmain.” 

To the Countess of Delmidn, 
Madam, 

** You will pardon my not having given 
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you an immediate answer, when 1 tell you 
that my silence has proceeded from my 
desire to hasten the completion of your 
wishes. Iliave arranged every thing for 
my departure : in a few hours 1 shall be on 
my road to Germany, wdiere I shall await 
your commands. 

“ You will consult, madam, with your 
friends on'the best measures to obtain the 
dissolution of our union. I shall for¬ 
ward your wishes in that respect by every 
means in my power, and I hope you will 
soon ho freed from fetters, which, had I 
suspected your insurmountable dislike to 
me, you should never have worn. 

“ Whether this event, so necessarv to the 
peace of ns bl>th, should take place or 
not, 1 beg that you will believe my solemn 
assurances that 1 will never, in any man¬ 
ner directly or indirectly enforce any claim 
which the laws of your country may give 
me upon you. 

With respect to your fortune I beg you 
will consider it wholly at your own dis¬ 
posal : no consideration could induce me 
to accept any part of it. 

I 2 
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I shall always regret that my want of 
penetration, and the cruel restraint im¬ 
posed upon you, madam, should have ex¬ 
posed you to a situation so wounding to 
your feelings. That you may be speedily 
released from an engagement so repugnant 
to them, is, madam, the sincere wish 
of 

De Wallenstien.’’ 

* 

tk 

Lady Westbrook and Cecilia differed 
materially in the judgment which they 
formed of the letter we have just given to 
our readers. Her ladyship thought that 
there was an air of proud regret visible in 
it, which proved that Wallenstein’s heart 
had suffered as much as^^his' pride. To 
this Cecilia would not agree ; she declared 
that she had little doubt Wallenstein was 
actuated entirely by duty, and probably 
felt as little reluctance as she did herself to 
a separation. But she was fully s.ensible 
of the generosity which induced him, 
moderate as his fortune was, to resign all 
claim upon hers. She knew that it was 
a wish to enrich the family of Wallenstein, 
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in the first instance, which had rendered 
her deceased father so anxious for the 
match, and she determined that in that re¬ 
spect at least, the will of the deceased 
Earl should be faithfully fulfilled* 
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CHAPTER XXII: 

Lord George fully agreed with his 
rirece in the justice of this procedure, 
and both wrote in the most kind terms to 
Wallenstein on the subject. Cecilia de* 
dared her absolute disapprobation of any 
step being taken to dissolve the marriage. 
She insisted in the most delicate and pres¬ 
sing terms, on a sist'^r’s right to share 
her fortune with Wallenstein, and she 
transmitted to him a deed of gift of a large 
sum which the Earl had ! n the funds. 
She also insisted upon his drawing on her 
every half year to the amount of half her 
rental. 

But the proud spirit of Wallenstein 
spurned at obligation from a womar^ who 
had given such evident proofs of aversion 
to him. The deed of gift was returned to 
Cecilia, with a few lines, informing her 
that WaWenstein had quitted Germany. 
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and that, as it was his fixed resolution 
not to accept of any pecuniary favour 
from her, he must decHne all farther inter¬ 
course with her ladyship, and Lord George; 
he sr)ftened this 'refusal, however, 
wording it in the politest terms ; and he 
concluded, by expressing his wishes for 
her health and happiness. 

Both Lord George and Cecilia were 
hurt at the proud perseverance of Wallen¬ 
stein, but they ceased by degrees to con¬ 
cern themselves about him. The Earl had 
now been some months dead, and the time 
approached in whi«h our lovely young 
heiress was to be presented at court, and 
to mix, for the first time, with that world, 
from which tile singular disposition of 
her father had hitherto completely ex¬ 
cluded her; as Lady Westbrook was a 
widow, and without children. Lord George 
thought it would he a very desirable thing 
for hi& niece, if she could be prevailed 
upon to reside with her, and Cecilia 
herself was extremely desirous of it. The 
gravity of Lady Westbrook, and her ex¬ 
treme aversion to every thing that bordered 
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upon the romantic^ had, during the early 
years of Cecilia rather intimidated'her; 
but the kind sympathy with Which her 
ladyship had soollieU her affliction for the 
death of her father, and the almost ma¬ 
ternal solicitude which she seemed to 
feel for her ever since, had completely 
gait ^d the warm and affectionate heart of 
Cecilia, who looked up to her both with 
respect and affection. 

Fond as Lady Westbrook was of Cecilia, 
she hesitated about residing constantly 
with her. Her ladyship's experience and 
knowledge of the world, convinced her 
that it was too probable a lovely young 
female iike Cecilia, who was restricted 
from the enjoyment of connribial happiness, 
would, as she advanced in life, be too apt 
to seek in dissipation a substitute for do¬ 
mestic felicity. Yet, on the other hand, 
she thought that Cecilia's disposition, na¬ 
turally sweet and ingenuous, would ren¬ 
der it an easy matter for an experienced 
friend to guide her through the rocks and 
shoals of fashionable life, with tolerable 
safety. At lea$t, thought she, if Cecilia 
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should be drawn into the magic circle of 
dissipation, her stay in it will scarcely be 
lasting. Her errors .must be those of the 
head merely, since never was a more in* 
nocent or suscepfible heart. 

In consequence of these reflections, 
sheacceded to the wishes of the Countess, 
and Lord George. And as soon as our 
heroine’s mourning for her father had ex¬ 
pired, Lady Westbrook presented her at 
court. 

The court of Britain has been long and 
justly famed for the beauty of its ladies, 
but never did a brighter belle adorn the 
royal circle. Her majesty, always re¬ 
markable for the gracious aflability vvith 
which she deij^ned to notice and re-assure 
the youthful and timid part of those 
ladie^ who enjoyed the honour of being 
presented to her, smiled with peculiar 
graciousness on the lovely representative 
of the,ancient and noble house of Delmain. 
If the Countess felt for a few moments 
awed by the presence of royalty, that 
awe was soon dispersed by a glow of loyal 
delight, which sufl'used her cheek with the 
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richest crimson, as she respectfully raised 
her eyes, and found those of the queen 
fixed upon her with an expression of 
pleasure and admiration. 

The beautiful heiress‘soon became li¬ 
terally the rage ; but equally to the credit 
of her head and her heart, she remained 
unspoiled by the facinations of flattery, 
which met her at every step. True, she 
was woman enough to feel pleased at the 
admiration which she excited, but she had 
also discernment and humility enough to 
think that the heiress had some share in 
the compliments paid ^o the beauty. She 
remained as unaffected as before she be¬ 
came a *K)ast and a wit; nor did she, be¬ 
cause she knew that all r^iodes of dress 
must become her, indulge in a practice 
too common among those elegantes who 
lead the fashions, of inventing dresses 
which are calculated to disfigure half of 
their acquaintance. 

Pleased as Lady Westbrook was with 
the amiable conduct of her young charge, 
there was one circumstance which rendered 
her uneasy. Cecilia tasted of pleasure 
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with moderation ; but no part either of 
her time or thoughts was devoted to se¬ 
rious subjects. She had never in fact been 
impressed with any just idea of her duties; 
naturally benevolent and humane, it cost 

her no effort to lavish money on the relief 

«/ 

of distress, but she never thought either 
of searching* out real objects of com¬ 
miseration, or of examining the claims of 
sual^t.as did apply to her. She had been 
accustomed to perform exteriorly the 
duties of religion, but her thoughts had 
never been turned to its intrinsic value, as 
a guide and compaTiion through life, and 
the more Lady Westbrook saw of her dis¬ 
position, the more she trembled for her 
future peace. * 

Luckily, however, for the Countess, 
among the groupe of adorers who fol¬ 
lowed her footsteps, there was not one 
likely to put her heart in danger. It is 
true seme were handsome, some amiable, 
some had wit, others grace and elegance ; 
but although Cecilia had a hundred times . 
declared to Lady Westbrook that she 
totally abjured romance, it is certain that 
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the image which she had drawn, in her 
mind's eye, of a husband, such as she could 
have loved, was strongly tinctured with 
it; and as she certainly did not see in the 
circle which surrounded her, any one who 
resembled this rara avis of her imagination, 
the ties which bound her to Wallenstein 
were seldom thought of. 

As, however, her marriage was not even 
suspected, the possession of her hand was 
universally coveted. Lord Leadmode, 
whose taste in female charms, was as un¬ 
disputed as his skill in horseflesh, pro¬ 
tested that she was thJfe finest going thing 
he had^seen for years; that she had a 
devilish Agal of blood about her, and un¬ 
questionably the finest hea^ and neck in 
England for a curricle. - He even hinted, 
that although marriage was in general the 
cursedest bore in nature, vet he actuallv 
was half tempted to leap the frightful pre¬ 
cipice with her. His lordship in fact was 
more than half tempted, for he j^ctually 
made proposals, which were of course re- 
jeeted; but as Cecilia kept the matter 
secret, his lordship did not blazon it, and 
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grateful for her silence he continued to 
praise her as highly as ever; always 
taking care to lament at the same time 
though, that it was truly unfortunate for 
him that he could not conquer his con¬ 
founded aversion to a ring, and a parson. 

The world was puzzled to account for 
Cecilia's rejection of many unexception¬ 
able proposals ; for although her engage¬ 
ment to Wallenstein was generally known, 
their marriage was wholly unsuspected ; 
and his abrupt departure from England 
occasioned a general belief that it was 
broken off‘. The •situation of his niece 
was in every way a matter of uneasiness 
to Lord George. He had secretly made 
the most diligdiit enquiries respecting Wal¬ 
lenstein, but he found it impossible to 
obtain any trace of him, and he feared 
that no possibility would ever arise of 
either dissolving, or closely cementing the 
union of this ill-matched pair. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


Nearly seven years had elapsed from 
the period in which onr heroine became 
a bride, and the world began to set her 
down as a determined votary of celibacy. 
She had almost completed her twenty- 
third year; her person was even more 
beautiful than it had promised in the dawn 
of youth to become, and her commerce 
with the world had banished, in a great 
degree, her romantic ideas, without in¬ 
juring th% natural benevdlence of her 
heart. 

She was still surrounded bv admirers, 
but as yet she was free from any actual 
prepossession. Yet she could not reflect 
without bitterness on the fate to which 
her youth had been condemned ; for she 
was obliged to own that iViendshiji only 
could not fill the vacuum in her breast. 
The fate of, Wallenstein still remained a 
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mystery ; but both the countess and Lord 
George concurred in thinking that he was 
living, as they concluded that he would 
have taken measures to have them apprized 
of his demise, if Such an event bad taken 
place. //. 

Shortly before Cecilia appeared in the 
beau monde^ Melburne had l?een obliged 
to quit England abruptly. The dismissal 
of Miss Sprotzler had completely frus¬ 
trated his plans of getting Cecilia into 
his power, and to alleviate his chagrin he 
plunged into a vice, which he had till then 
avoided, this was gaming; an unfortunate 
run of luck, would, if he had. paid the 
sum which he lost, have stripped him of 
his whole property. Almost maddened 
at his ill success, he abruptly charged his 
antagonist with foul play. This charge, 
which was in reality false, the other re¬ 
sented in such a manner that a challenge 
ensued, in which Melburne mortally 
wounded his antagonist; and fearing to 
abide the event of a trial, he hastily fled 
to the continent. 

The unfortunate man, whose life was 
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thus sacrificed to false honour, had a 

\ 

brother extremely attached to him, and 
he vowed to pursue his murderer with 
ceaseless vengeance. Meiburne contrived 
to disguise bimself, and to evade the 
search which D‘Arcy, so he was named, 
made for him^ on the continent. To do 
Meiburne jiistice, he did not act in this 
manner from cowardice; he would not 
have dreaded a rencontre with D'Arcy, 
for he knew that he was infinitely his 
superior in skill, either as a swordsman or 
a marksman, but he felt some compunction 
for the death of Edwfvrd D’Arcy, and he 
dreaded lest that of his brother should 
swell his catalogue of crimes. He could 
avoid it only, however, by continuing in 
exile, and he believed that he was destined 
to finish his days in a foreign country. 
But in the beginning of the seventh year 
of his absence from England, the death of 
D*Arcy enabled him to visit London once 
more. 

% 

He was doubly rejoiced at ap oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so, because he had learned 
that Cecilia was still single, and that she 
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seemed determined against marriage. 
Meiburne's vanity led him to ascribe her 
celibacy to a remaining predilection for 
himself; and he had little doubt if he was 
^once to renew h'is addresses, ^of thawiilg 
the icy heart of the beautiful heiress. ^ 
Fraught with hope and expectation, he 
arrived in London, and he lost no time in 
penning an artful epistle to the countess,, 
which had she really retained any spark of 
affection for him, was well calculated to 
revive it. He touched as lightly as be 
could on the subject of his absence from 
England, taking esH'e to ascribe the un* 
fortunate event which bad occasioned it, 
to the despair he felt at her absolute re¬ 
jection of hini. He painted in the live¬ 
liest colours all that he had suffered from 
the thought that her marriage with another 
would place an eternal barrier between 
them : and he concluded with a modest 
hope ^that his inviolable passion, a pas¬ 
sion, which he had cherished at the ex¬ 
pense,of his peace, almost of his reason, 
would at last be rewarded. 
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Blushes of shame and indignation suf¬ 
fused the cheek of Cecilia, on being thus 
reminded of an epoch in her life, which 
she always wished buried in oblivion. Lady 
Westbrook, who was present when she re* 
ceived the letter, observed her distur¬ 
bance; and the countess, who had long 
before revealed to her the snai;e which the 
art of Melburne and Miss Sprotzler had 
nearly drawn her into, presented it to her 
to read. 

“ I wish, with all my heart,” said her 
ladyship, that this man bad remained 
abroad, he seems as artful as he is wicked.” 

I believe it,” replied Cecilia; but 
thank Bteaven, I can have nothing to fear 
from him. I think the mo^t effectual way 
to silence his presumptuous hopes for ever', 
will be to return his letter in a blank 
cover.” 

Lady Westbrook objected to this step, 
because there were many allusions /n the 
letter to the terms whicli the Countess 

M 

and Melburne had formerly been upon ; 
and it was at last settled that Lady West- 
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trfook should reply to it, and give him, in 
the name of Cecilia, a positive refusal. 

The rage of Melburne on receiving it 
exceeded all bounds. He execrated poor 
Cecilia in the bitterest terms, and bound 
himself by a volley of oaths to revenge 
the affront she had offered to him, before 
many months should elapse. 

Versed as he was, however, in all the 
mysteries of intrigue, he found that to get 
her into his power during her stay in town 
would be impossible; and he was obliged 
to defer his projected revenge till she 
quitted London for Belleville Lodge, 
where she generally spent two or three 
months every year. 

Even when she was there, his project 
would be likely to be difficult of execution, 
because, though she still,retained her fond¬ 
ness for walking, she was seldom unac¬ 
companied. However an opportunity 
might arise, arrd Melburne was resolved to 
seize the first which should present itself. 

Melburne soon found that Cecilia was 
in the habit of rambling every morning 
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before breakfast, and often alone; but in 
these rambles she never went out of her 
own-grounds, and to seize her person by 
force in them, was utterly impracticable. 

He had taken the precaution to make 
his valet, who was entirely unknown to 
the family at the lodge, hire a cottage in 
the neighbourhood as if for himself. Here 
Melburne remained in ^isguise, and trusted 
to the vigilance of his valet, who had been 
his associate in many acts of villainy, to 
'observe the motions of Cecilia. 

Nearly three weeks had elapsed, and 
their project seemed little likely to be ac¬ 
complished^ when chance threw a very 
able auxiliary in their way. Drummond, 
the valet%of Melburne, was one day strol¬ 
ling round Belleville Lodge, when he re¬ 
cognized, in the tattered garb of a ipendi- 
cant, who seemed reduced to the most 
deplorable slate of poverty, a girl, whom 
he had formerly known as a servant, lie 
would have avoided her, but finding that 
she knew him, he gave her a trifle, and 
questioned her as to the cause of her 
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wretched appearance. She accounted for 
it by a tale» which Drummond had pene¬ 
tration enough to see was evidently forged ; 
but while she was relating it, his mind, 
ever active in schemes of villainv. was 
employed in devising a plan to get the 
Countess into his master’s power through" 
the means of this girl. He therefore af¬ 
fected great compassion for her distress, 
and appointing her to meet him the next 
day, returned home to unfold to Melburne 
the scheme which he had planned. 

This was in fact to draw Cecilia out of 
her grounds, through the means of this 

m 

woman, whose name was Mary Dawson. 
Melburne was elated at a scheme which 
appeared so practicable, and he promised 
to reward both Mary and him handsomely, 
if it could be brought about. 

The next day Mary received from ttMUr- 
money to purchase habiliments less 
wrctch|?d and disgusting, and proper in¬ 
structions for the part she was to act. He 
took care also to procure a chaise and 
horses, which were to be in readiness at a 
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short distance from the lodge on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. 

The following morning, however, it 
rained, a circumstance that threw Mel- 
burne into a fit of ill-humour, which he 
vented upon his confederate in villainy, 
This man, who was bound by 
interest alone to Melburne, was naturally 
insolent, and his replies provoked his 
master so much, that a grand cpiarrel en¬ 
sued, which had nearly rendered the whole 
scheme abortive. 

Melburne recollected himself in time to 
conclude the dispute^amicably. He flung 
his purse to Fbtwson, declaring in a half 
half jesting tone, that he had a 
great milid to break his head for his im¬ 
pertinence in presuming to talk to him, 
when he had such reason to be out of 
humour. pocketed the purse, 

observing at the same time, with great 
sang froid, that to be sure it was cursed 
provoking, all things considered, but they 
must hope to be more lucky the next 
morning. Melburne’s pride was not a* 
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little stung at the fellow’s saucy famili¬ 
arity, but he gulped down the angry 
exclamation, which was just rising to his 
tongue’s end, secretly resolving, however, 
to take ample reveflge when once Cecilia 
was securely his own. 
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The next day he rose with the dawn, 
and he beheld with exultation the ap¬ 
proach of a lovely, cheerful morning, 
which he hoped Cecilia would be tempted 
to enjoy without doors. He repaired with 
Dawson to the scene acti* : long 

n 

before the appointed time, and they dis¬ 
patched Mary to wat^^ll for the appearance 
of the Countess. 

For a long time, however, she waited in 
vain. At last one of the domestics ap- 
pesLved and unlocked the gate, and soon 
afterwards, to Mary's great satisfaction, he 
went into another part of the grounds. 

In some time after the man was out of 
sight, Cecilia approached, and Maiy, who 
had her cue, waited till she came quite 
near, and then, in a voice apparently-alinost 
inarticulate with terror, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
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tny God, what shall 1 do ? he is surely 
dying !" 

' “ Who is dying, my good woman 
cried the unsuspicious Cecilia. 

“ My child, my little boy, he has 
Tainted in the road a few steps from hence. 
Oh do! for God's sake, madam, give me 
a smelling bottle or something to recover 
him.” a. 

“ 1 will go . von myself,” cried 
('ecilia, whose *- •' was penetrated by 

the 4 ^‘vitie- Appearance of distress, which 
Marv, ”'lic was an excellent actress, as¬ 
sumed to a , 

Heaven ble<-'5 yon, madam I** cried 
ohe, ierve' tly. We shall be at the spot 
in a moment;”^and followed by Cecilia, 
she darted on with the rapidity of light¬ 
ning towards the spot where the chaise 
stood waiting. 

In her benevolent haste to be of service, 
Cecilia,thought not of the distance which 
Mary led her ; and spent with running, 
she was nearly breathless when Mary 
stopped, and at the same moment two 

K 
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men masked rushed from the chaise, and 
catching her in their arms forcibly seated 
her in it. At this instant the noise of an 
approaching vehicle was heard, the chaise 
drove off at full speedy and one of the 
ruffians clapping a handkerchief to Ceci¬ 
lia’s mouth, muttered a threat of instant 
death if she presumed to cry out. 

His threat was powerless. Cecilia had 
sufficient presence of mind to exert her 
whole strength in an endeavour to escape 
from his grasp, and she did contrivj^ to 
extricate herself for one moment, in which 
she uttered a loud and piercing shriek. 

“ Damnation !’* muttered the ruffian, 
who now with savage violence crammed 
the handkerchief into her mouth so for¬ 
cibly, that she was in danger of being suf¬ 
focated. 

The other ruffian meanwhile had pulled 
the mask from his face, and vociferated to 
the postillion to drive faster, when an 
exclamation of “ stop this instant! if you 
dare proceed you are a dead man,” was 
heard, and a stranger, of a noble appearance, 
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leaped from the other chaise, which was 
now close to them, and presented himself 
at the window of the one in which Ceci¬ 
lia was a prisoner. 

^ Just as he began to speak, the ruffian 
who held Cecilia loosed his grasp for a 
moment, and drawing a pistol from his 
bosom presented it at the stranger's head ; 
but it missed fire, luckily for the stranger, 
whose life must otherwise, from the sure 
aim which the villain had taken, have 
fallen a sacrifice to his humanity. 

“ Cowardly scoundrel !*' cried the 
other, bursting open ■the chaise door: and 
grappling with the intended assassin, 
“ you shall pay dear for your treachery." 
The stranger's servant and the driver of 
his chaise now joined him. Drummond, 
who remained wholly inactive, tried to 
escape, but was secured by them; while 
the stranger, dragging Melburne with Her¬ 
culean »grasp from the chaise, "threw him 
after a violent shake upon the ground. 

Poor Cecilia had fainted when she saw 
the pistol levelled at the head of her de- 

K 9 
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liverer; but what was her shame and mor<p 
tification when, on opening her eyes, she 
heard the voice of Melburne, execrating 
her as the most false and perfidious of 
beings, and swearing that he would yet be 
revenged. 

He was speedily bound, and placed by 
the stranger’s orders in the chaise which 
he had just quitted to be conveyed to the 
nearest magistrate. This step, which Ce^ 
cilia knew not how to oppose, over¬ 
whelmed her with terror. She already 
saw herself held up to public scorn by 
the injurious representations which he 
would make of the afiair; and oppressed 
even to agony by the violence of her emo¬ 
tions, Ihe would probably have fainted a 
second time, had she not found relief in a 
sudden burst of tears. 

The stranger appeared shocked and 
amazed at the distress of Cecilia, who 
ashamed at giving vent to emotion which 
nfight so easily be misunderstood, endea¬ 
voured to compose herself. It* suddenly 
occurred to her that by candidly confes* 
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sittg the whole affair to Lord George, 
some means -might be taken to prevent a 
public exposure^ and she begged that the 
stranger would accompany her to Belleville 
^Lodge, and see tSat Melburne was safely 
conducted thither. 

He immediately acquiesced, and a few 
minutes brought them to the house, from 
which the Countess had not yet been 
missed. Lord George was not yet risen, 
and Cecilia was surprised at the stranger's 
requesting a few minutes private conver¬ 
sation with him, before he should be in¬ 
formed of the business of the morning. 

Lord George readily acceded to this 

request, but their interview appeared very 

0 

long to Cecilia. Melburne, who now 
began to get a little cool, racked his brains 
in vain to devise some feasible excuse for 
the step which he had taken. He had 
still Cecilia’s letters, but they were not 
written in terms to prove any thing in his 
favour ; and her decided refusal of his 
hand, given through Lady Westbrook, 
left him without the possibility of pleading 
that he had recently received any encou- 
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ragement from her. Under all circum¬ 
stances, therefore, he had but one hope of 
escaping the punishment which he so 
justly deserved, and that was the dread 
he thought Cecilia would entertain of the 
colouring he might give to the affair. 
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CHA*PTER XXV. 


Cecilia had sent a message to her 
uncle, requesting to see him before he 
spoke to Melburne. She was not sur¬ 
prised at finding him agitated, but there 
was something in his manner which she 
could not understand. 

Well, my dear niece,’* cried he, .em¬ 
bracing her with great fervour, “ this has 
been a most fortunate circumstance.— 
Your rescue I mean. The Colonel is a 
noble fellow, he has proved himself 

worthy of-. Hut, pshaw ! I forget 

that you don’t know I am talking of your 
deliverer, a Colonel in the Prussian 
service, rose solely by his own merit. 
Oh r if that infernal villain’s murderous 
aim had taken effect, what misery. 

But, my dear|Cecilia, this business has 
made a fool of me, and that is the truth of it 
Come, sit down, and tell me what was the 
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reason you did not let your deliverer carry 
this rascal to a magistrate at once. 

With cheeks crimsoned with the coq- 
sciousness of an error, which she had 
long since repented of,* Cecilia ingenu¬ 
ously avowed to Lord George her early 
entanglement with Melburne. His vex¬ 
ation was evident, but in compassion to 
the visible agitation of the Countess, he 
refrained from expressing it. 

“ Compose yourself, my child/* said 
he, “ I conceive what your feelings are, 
and I shall endeavour to settle this affair, 
so as to spare you all farther cause of re¬ 
gret. I will see the fellow in private, and 
make hin[% such an offer as he must be a 
fool to refuse,’* 

“ But, my dear uncle, you have still 
another favour to confer upon me. My 
deliverer heard the cruel aspersions of 
Melburne; and what must he think of 
me ?*’ 

“ Then you wish me to justify you in 
his eyes 

“ Certainly, my dear uncle,** replied the 

s 

blushing Cecilia. 
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“ Well, my child,*' cried he^ it shall 
be done. Heaven be praised for thid 
happy day !" And as he again fervently 
embraced Cecilia, she perceived that his 
eyesnvere filled with tears. And now,*’ 
cried he, that 1 am a little composed, 
let me inform you, that your deliverer. 
Colonel Gortz, is related to an old and 
valued, friend of mine. Business having 
obliged him to visit England, he resolved 
to see me before his departure, and he was 
upon his road to our house, when Provi¬ 
dence sent him to your rescue.” 

Lord George then quitted the room, 
leaving Cecilia surprised at an agitation 
which his general calmness of manner ren« 
dered the more remarkable. 

Tenderness for his niece's feelings 
prompted Lord George to offer Melburne 
his choice of being immediately proceeded 
against for his base attempt on the Coun** 
tess*% person, or of directly . returning to 
the continent for one year. . He chose the 
latter, as his lordship had expected. la 
fact, he was equally surprised and de¬ 
lighted at getting off so easily. 

K 5 
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Cecilia prepared herself to meet the 
Colonel with real trepidation. She 
had commissioned her uncle to press 
him to make Belleville'Lodge his re¬ 
sidence during the remainder of her 
stay in the country. She hesitated at 
first about giving the invitation ; but Lord 
George observed, that the company of 
Lady Westbrook, and his own presence 
would be sufficient to guard her reputation, 
even if she had not invited some friends 
to join her in the course of a few days. 

The adventure of the morning furnished 
her with a plausible excuse to avoid seeing 
the Colonel till dinner was announced; 
and she then paid her compliments to him 
iti a hesitating and confused tone. The 
respectful manner in which the Colonel 
replied, however, soon reassured her, and 
she tried to rally her spirits, and enter into 
conversation. 

The Countess had never seen her uncle 
to such advantage ; he drew the Colonel 
into a conversation on the manners of the 
continent, which soon became lively and 
interesting. The striking and spirited ob- 
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servations of the Colonel, the pleasant way 
in which he described and commented 
upon the difference between foreign and 
English manners, made the time pass so 
-rapidly, that it was late before the party 
thought of separating; and when Cecilia 
and Ladv Westbrook met the next morn- 
ing, they agreed that they had spent a 
most delightful evening. 

Although 1 never can have seen the 
Colonel before,** said Cecilia, “ I know 
not how it is, but the tones of his voice 
seemed at first quite familiar to me ; and 
certainlv his features resemble those of 
some one I have been acquainted with, 
though I cannot call to mind who it is.” 

“ His voice is uncommonly harmoni¬ 
ous,” replied Lady Westbrook, “ but that 
terrfble lisp of his spoils him for an ora^ 
tor.*" 

As she spoke the Colonel appeared, and 
Cecflia, who had now conquered the em¬ 
barrassment with which his presence had 
at first inspiied her, received his compli¬ 
ments with ease and cheerfulness. 
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In a few days the friends whom the 
Countess expected from London arrived. 
They were Sir Richard and Lady Owen, 
Miss Owen their daughter, and a pretty 
coquettish girl of the name of Nesbit, niece 
to Lady Owen. The baronet and his lady 
were a worthy and amiable coupler, whom 
the Countess had long known : but of Miss 
Owen, who was just come out, as it is 
called, she knew very little, and of Miss 
Nesbit nothing; and she soon found, that 
but for the Colonel, thev would have been 

^ •f 

a very heavy addition to her circle. 

Miss Owen was a pretty automaton, 
whose languid affectation tired every one 
around her. Satisfied that she must be a 
personage of the greatest importance to 
others, sh^ never scrupled to tease the good¬ 
nature or good»hiimour of those around-her 
to comply with her whims, which were 
sometimes extravagant . and ridiculous 
enough. But though she nevejr minded 
what compliances she exacted from others, 
no one could be less disposed than she 
was to make the smallest sacrifice no the 
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comfort or convenience of her friends. 
She was in reality, so exceedingly selfish, 
that she would not put herself, whatishe 
called out of the^ way, for any ,being on 
♦ earth. Naturally indolent to excess, one 
passion only could stimulate her to esS- 
ertion, and that one was the love of admi¬ 
ration. 

Miss^Nesbit was a complete contrast to 
her cousin in every thing but vanity, and 
of that she had nearly an equal share: it 
was, however, far less offensive than that 
of Miss Owen, though equally obvious. 
The one expected* to inspire admiration 
without making the smallest effort, the 
other threw her pretty figure into every 
attitude which she could think of, racked 
the invention of her marchande de modc$, 
for ntw aijd becoming dresses, and chat¬ 
tered away with a volubility which she 
mistook for wit. , When she had literally 
fatigued hecself, she was well satisfied if she 
succeeded in obtaining, as a. recompence, 
the transient admiration of some fashion¬ 
able butterfly, who laughed perhaps the 
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next moment at the pains which she had 
taken to obtain it. 

Each of these young ladies regarded the 
Colonel as their destined prize, and each 
in her way, laid seige to his heart; but, 
alas! the Colonel was blind, insensible 
and blind. Miss Owen was at first asto¬ 
nished, and then indignant at his stupi¬ 
dity; in vain did she indicate a wish that 
he should read to her some pathetic novel, 
or some melting poem ; in vain hint a desire 
to enjoy the lovely moonlight nights in the 
open air. The Colonel had the har<lihood 
to rally her on her literary taste, to criti¬ 
cise her favouiite works, and what was 
worst all, to prove, by dint of plain 
reasoning, that such works \t?ere fit only to 
enervate the mind. And he had the bad 
taste to prefer social conversation in the 
drawing room, to the pleasure of contem¬ 
plating the starry Heavens, with her for his 
companion. 

Her cousin^s failure of success was a real 
triumph to Miss Nesbit ; bnt~.she soon 
found that her lively graces were not more 
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successful in attaching the insensible Co¬ 
lonel, than Miss Owen's languishing ones. 
“ I am really provoked," said she one day 
to Cecilia, “ with this strange being’s ouire 
notions ; would you believe that he has 
actually been reading me a lecture.” “ Ih- 
deed/’x;ried the Countess ; “ and pray on 
what subject ?" 

“ Why I am almost ashamed to tell 
you, but you are a good creature, and will 
not set me down for a monster of inhu¬ 
manity, because I chanced to give way to 
an emotion of anger. You know that my 
maid is a French wofhan, who cannot speak 
a word of English. I had her because I 
had been told that French women make 
the best femmci^de-chambre in the world ; 
and to do the girl justice, she dresses me 
very well, and is an excellent needle¬ 
woman. She began some time ago a 
beautiful trimming for me, which 1 was 
very atixious to have finished; it was a 
rich embroidery in coloured silks. There 
wasagood deal of it done ; but would you 
believe, that the other day, she was so un- 
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pardonably aukward, as to spill the whole 
contents of an ink-stand over my trimming, 
which of course she totally spoiled ?** 

“ Poor girl V* said Cecilia. 

“ Poor girl, indeed ! My dear Countess,* 
you should reserve your pity for me, I 
assure you 1 merit it more than Justine: 
for you nnust know that 1 was absolutely 
ruined last winter, and having neither 
money nor credit, I must endeavour to get 
through the next, by following the exam¬ 
ple of my friend Miss Makeshift/' 

** The name is new to me,” cried Ce¬ 
cilia. 

Oh, I dare say it is, for it is only a 

nick-name which we gave to Miss-, 

who Absolutely contrives' to make one 
dress answer half a dozen purposes.” 

Cecilia had observed that Miss Nesbit 
was extravagant in her dress, and she 
said, with a half smile : “ 1 should hardly 
suspect you of practising such economy.’' 

“ Thank you, my dear Countess ; I see 
by that saucy smile of yours,^ that you 
do not give me credit tor much prudence.” 
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“ Say rather I do not give you credit 
for meanness, for your friend’s econorhy is 
. nothing else/* 

“ Oh, I assure you it is commonly prac¬ 
tised, only to be ^lire few people carry it 
so far as Miss———. How can it be 
otherwise, my dear Countess, when there 
are so' many expenses now-a-days which 
formerly people never thought of ? One' 
can’t look mean you know in some things; 
and what with public subscriptions, where 
you are obliged to put your name down 
for a handsome sum, in order to appear 
like other people, and lectures on mine¬ 
ralogy, chemistry, conchology, and half a 
thousand other things, which you must 
attend if you vfould appear fashionable ; 
you ought to be as rich as Croesiis if you 
would.do things with any eclat at all. 

‘‘ But I am running away from my story. 
Being in short on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and (ioding^ Justine very ingenious, I 
thought 1 would begin-to dress d-la-make- 
shifty and 1 intended to have some trim¬ 
mings, and worked bodies, which would 
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serve to vary the same gown ; this was the 
first of them, and I leave you to judge 
how mortified I must have been to see it 
spoiled. In my passion 1 rated Justine 
most severely, and the girl has been such 
a fool as to fret about it ever since. Well, 
I chanced to tell Miss Owen (who asked 
me some question about the trimming) the 
whole affair before this cynic of a Colonel, 
who contrived, with apparent good humour 
and even politeness, to tell me some of 
the bitterest truths imaginable.’* 

“ Indeed !” said Cecilia. 

“ Yes, really, although I cannot help 
thinking too that he greatly exaggerated 
my fault; but the anger I was beginning 
to feel Against him vanished, when drop¬ 
ping the serious tone in which he had 
spoken of the cruelty of lightly wounding 
the feelings of our fellow creatures, he 
proceeded to charge me gaily with a sin 
against myself. He vowed that nothing 
injured a fine face so much as the giving 
way to bursts pf auger; and he drew such 
a picture of the difierence which passion 
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makes in the countenance, that 1 believe 
I never will suffer mvself to be trans- 
ported with rage again/* 

“ Then, after all,*’ said Cecilia, “ you- 
^are Obliged to hifia for good advice given, 
as you yourself acknowledge with polite¬ 
ness^ and 1 really do not see any thing 
provoking in that.” 

“ Whal^is it not provoking to be told 
of one^s faults by a male creature ; esfie* 
cially one of his age, who ought not to 
think that it was possible for one to have 
any faults? 1 wish, with all my heart, 1 
could see him deepJy in love, but 1 sup¬ 
pose he is too rational ever to become a 
sighing swain.” 
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CHAPTER -XXVI. 

/ 


These words threw Cecilia into a train 
of reflections which startled h^ She had 
now passed some weeks in the society of 
t!te Colonel, and every day tended to in¬ 
crease her esteem for him. But was it 
really esteem ? Did no sentiment more 
tender lurk beneath admiration of his 
virtues, and gratitude for the service he 
had rendered her ? Cecilia’s heart flut¬ 
tered with a new and strange sensation, as 
she ask^d herself this question ; but a few 
minutes reflection reassured her, and she 
repeated to herself again and again that her 
,heart was in no danger. How, indeed, 
said she to herself could it be in danger 

from a man who seems so indifferent to 

«■ 

me ? 

Notwithstanding this, however, her 
engagement to Wallenstein, appeared to 
her in a more galling light than it had 
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ever done before. A considerable time 
had elapsed since his name had been men« 
tioned between her and her uncle, and she 
.now thought of questioning Lord George- 
respecting him. Y'et this wish was checked 

ff 

by her feeling, for the hrst time, an incon* 
ceivable reluctance to begin the subject. 
She continued to muse on her untoward 
fate, till finding her spirits every moment 
more oppressed, she walked into the 
grounds to endeavour to dissipate her sad* 
ness bv a ramble. 

She had not walked long when she per¬ 
ceived the Colonel s^nd Justine engaged in 
earnest conversation. Cecilia was supe¬ 
rior to meanness of any kind; but from an 

impulse for which she could not account, 

0 

instead of walking gn and meeting them, 
she stepped behind a clump of trees which 
concealed her from their view, at the 
same time that she saw them plainly. The 
Coloqpl was speaking with, as Cecilia 
fancied, a most tender air to Justine, who 
was in tears; she suddenly snatched his 
hand, which she pressed in seeming rap¬ 
ture to her lips, and the Colonel, could 
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Cecilia believe her senses! the Colonel 
actually embraced her; they then turned, 
still walking together towards the house, 
.and the Countess remained for some time 
in the same spot to which she seemed 
fixed by astonishment. 

Good Heaven !” said she at length to 
herself, “ can it be possible^ that this is 
the man to whom I looked up as a superior 
being? base, detestable hypocrite! how 
much more odious art thou than the avow¬ 
edly depraved ! So then his tenderness 
for the feelings of an inferior and a stran¬ 
ger, is only a blind In cover his guilty 
passion.*' But how do I know,*' con¬ 
tinued she, in a doubting tone, “that 
it is a guy ty passion, may he not be honour¬ 
ably attached to her 

This idea exculpated the colonel, .but it 
did not tend to restore the Countess* good- 
humour. Philips found it impossible to 
dress her to her saiisfaction, and this was 
the more galling to the poor woman, be¬ 
cause Cecilia, who was uncommonly easy 

to please, scarcly ever found f^ult with 
her. 
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When she entered the dining-room, the 
Colonel advanced to , meet her, but he 
drew back with mortified and disturbed 
'air at the slight and haughty reply which 
she made to his 'civilities. She blushed 
with the consciousness of her own rude¬ 
ness, and Lady Westbrook, making at the 
n^oment an d^propos enquiry whether she 
was well, complained of a violent head 
ache. 

This was in fact true. She had a severe 
pain in her head, but perhaps the one in 
her heart was just then more troublesome. 
She found it impossible to forget the scene 
of the morning, and she began to fear from 
the effect which it produced upon her, 
that the Colonel was dearer to her than she 

m 

had imagined. 

She.said to herself that the discovery 
was a fortunate one, since his iinworthi¬ 
ness would soon conquer her partiality, 

and in.a short time she should cease to 

» 

think of him ; but somehow or other it 
happened, that during three succeeding 
days, in which she repeated this to her-^ 
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self incessantly, she thought of nothing 
else. 

On the fourth morning, Philips in 
dressing her, made one or two blunders 
which Cecilia did hot reprove; but 
Philips said, “ 1 beg your ladyship’s 
pardon for being so stupid this morning, 
• but my head is so full of something which 
I have just heard, that I quite forget what 
I am about.” 

“ And pray,” cried Cecilia good-hu- 
moucedly, what is this wonderful thing 
which has so deranged your ideas ?** 

“ Nay, my lady, itJs not a wonderful 
thing; but to be sure as gentlemen are 
now-a-days, one may well think it ra* 
ther surprising, that a fine young man, 
like' the ^Colonel, should take such an 
interest for a person like Justine.” 

An interest!” repeated Cecilia faint- 

ly. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, my lady, ifyou will only have 
patience to hear all.” 

The Countess absolutely gasped for 
breath. Her last conjecture was then a 
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just one; the Colonel felt an honourable 
passion for Justine^ and was about to 
marry her. Cecilia would have given the* 
world had she been able to ask the ques¬ 
tion, blit her tongue seemed actually spell¬ 
bound ; and she listened in breathless agi¬ 
tation to Philips, who,delighted with what 
she had to relate, was in no hurry to come 
to the conclusion of her tale. 

“ You must know, my lady, that Jus¬ 
tine was not born to the situation she is at 
present placed in ; her parents are respec¬ 
table by birth, and were formerly opulent; 
but her mother has been many years dead, 
and circumstances occurred, which have, 
by degrees, reduced her father to" penury. 
Justine, who, I am certain, is an excellent 
daughter, being desirous of assisting her 
father.^ whose name is Hebert, propo.sed 
to go into the service of a lady as femme-dc^ 
chambre; but her father, who has a great 
deal of pride, resolutely resisted her tak¬ 
ing this step, and protested that he wpuld 
rather starve than sufler his daughter to 
humble herself in such a manner in her 
own country. 

VOL. II. L 
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Poor Jiistinedid not dare to opposehiin^ 
but she thought there was a probability oi' 
his being recondiled to her entering into 
the service of a stranger, and she got some 
friends to enquire after (wsituation for her 
in London. However, it was not a very* 
easy matter for her to obtain one, because 
she insisted upon having a sum of money 
in advance^ in order that she might leave 
her father a supply. At last she obtained 
a situation with Miss Nesbit,and she came 

ft 

to London with that young lady, whom 
she shortly afterwards accompanied here/* 
“ Monsieur Hebert reproached himself 
bitterly for suffering his daughter to leave 
hjm; and you, my lady, who are yourself 
so kind and good to every body, cannot 
form an Idea how much the poor girl suf¬ 
fered in quitting the roof of her parent, 
humble as it was, for that of a mistr<^ss. 
However, she might have borne her own 
situation, had not she found that her fa* 

9 

ther pined so much after her, that she 
feared his health would fall a sacrifice to 
his feelings.” 
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And why,” said Cecilia, did she 
not return ?’* 

“ Because, my lady, MissNesbit had ad¬ 
vanced her money, and she had no means 
^of paying it. So the poor girl, who is 
naturally of a very independent spirit, 
strove to console herself with the hope, 
that her father would conquer his regrets 
for her absence, and that she should, in a 
little time, be more reconciled to her situa¬ 
tion, and able besides to send him a' far<» 
ther supply of cash. 

** An accident happened, however, which 
drew upon her hef mistress’ anger, and 
it was on this occasion that she, for the 
Arst time, communicated in part her trou¬ 
bles to me. 1 Avas partial to her from my 
hrst seeing her, and she liked me, because 
J could speak to her in her native tongue, 
and 1 never laughed at her when she at¬ 
tempted to speak English.’* 

Just thon she received a letter from her 
father, written in such low and desponding 
terms, that she greatly feared he would 
sink under her absence. This letter con¬ 
siderably aggravated her unliappiness, and 

L 9 
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for some days she wept almost inces¬ 
santly. 

“ One morning she went into the garden, 

. before her lady was up,, taking with her 
her father's letter. She seated herself in an 
alcove, and began reading it. When she 
came to a passage in which the qkl. man 
said, he was certain that his death 
was' near, and all he begged of Ilea- 
ven, was that she might be with him when 
it took place, she burst into tears, and 
said aloud io French : “ would to God, my 
father, that 1 could share with thee the 
quiet asylum of the tomb !” 

“ For shame 1” said a voice in FrencLi, 
which' sounded close to her,” would you 
wish t^ desert the post in which God has 
placed you, before Ids fiat culls you ?” She 
raised her eyes in great conrnsion, a^id be¬ 
held the Colonel standing close to thf til- 
cove. 

“ Poor Justine, wlio was rejidy Uo sink, 

Avould have .escaped, but t!ie Oorom 1 laid 

hold of her arm, and pressed so earnestly to 

know the cause of her affliction, that she 

« * 

at last revealed it. He told her to clicer 
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her spirits, for he would arrange mat¬ 
ters so, that she should return to her fa¬ 
ther, and so he has, my lady. He wrote, 
it seems, to a friend of his to make en- 
• quiries respecting Hebert, and finding that 
Justine’s account was correct, and that 
her father was a man of good education, 
he has interested himself so much with a 
Prussian nobleman, now residing in France, 
that he has taken Hebert as his secretary, 
at a handsome salary. The news came 
three or four days ago, but the Colonel 
charged Justine not to mention a syllable 
of it, and gave her, dt the same time, money 
to pay Miss Nesbit, and to pay her own 
cxpences to Paris. 

Justine kept the secret till last night, 
and would have kept it still, in fact, had I 
not by chance began speaking to her of the 
Colonel : she tried to turn the discourse 
to something else; but when she found 
that she could not, her heart grew so full 
that she could keep the secret no longer. 
As for me, I declare,, my lady, I It^ve 
never slept all nigh t for thinking of the Co¬ 
lonel, and wishing- 
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Philips made a full stop, and Cecilia,- 
lost in a variety of emotions, at once plea¬ 
sant and painful, remained also fo^ a few 
minutes silent. 
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CHATTER XXVII. 

• I 

When Phillips had done dressing her^ 
she desired her to inform Justine th^t 
she wished to speak with her, and almost 
immediately the young French woman 
made her appearance. 

What a beautifier is joy, thought the 
Coontess, as she looked at Justine, whom 
she formerly regarded as only pretty, bur 
who now appeared beautiful, so much * 
were her naturally fine features iiiiprovecf 
by the animated and happy expression of 
her countenance. 

Cecilia indulged herself in the dangerous 
pleasure of hearing the whole affair again 
from Justine, whose naturally ardent and 
grateful temper, led her to dwell with en-. 
thusiasm on the praises ot the Colonel, 
\Vhom she declared to be an angel, if ever 
there was one on earth. 

** If, my lady,'* cried she, “ you had but 
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heard the manner hi which he spoke th 
me; how gently, and yet how forcibly he 
reproved me for giving myself up to de¬ 
spair, you never would have forgot it ? 
Indeed, ray lady, he' made me fully sensi¬ 
ble how wrong I had been, and I trust 
that God will give me grace never to de¬ 
spair again whatever happens to me.” 

“ He is a good man,** said Cecilia, fer¬ 
vently; “ but although I could not, per¬ 
haps, have been such a friend to you, as 
he has shewed himself, yet I would gladly 
have served you, Justine, had you revealed 
your situation to me. As it is, you must 
not refuse to accept something from me, 
which may be of use hereafter.” 

Justine drew back, and with crimsoned 
cheeks, cfeclared that thanks to Monsieur 
le Colonel^ she had already more money 
than she knew what to do with.” 

Cecilia, however, would not be refu¬ 
sed. She told Justine if she did not Want 
it in the interim, she must reserve it for a 
marriage portion. Justine still refused, till 
she found the Countess was seriously dis¬ 
pleased, and then she took the money, ex- 
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claiming, “ ah, my lady,*surely, if ever two 
people on earth resembled each other, it 
1$ you and the Colonel.*' 

Why do youjthink so, Justine?” asked 
• Cecilia, touched and flattered in spite of 
herself, with what she considered the 
highest conf^pliment that could be paid 
her. 

Because you are both so anxious to 
do good to others." Cecilia sighed ; she 
felt that in this respect the Colonel had 
greatly the advantage of her. With what 
benevolent promptness” thought she, “ has 
he exerted himself for the relief of this 
poor girl. Oh ! doubtless he seeks oppor* 
tunities of doing good, nor sits idly wait-' 
ing as I have done to be solicited, but it 
is not too late for me to copy his exam¬ 
ple.*** 

A heart, naturally warm and affectionate,' 
when it has been guilty of injustice, seeks 
to reffair it.by evincing a double portion 
of kindness and good wilUtowards the in¬ 
jured party. Never did Cecilia feel so 
kindly disposed towards the Colonel; but 
conscious that she was actuated by more 
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than esteem for him, she dared not trust 
herself to give way to her fcelrngs, and 
her manner towards him became so visibly 
constrained, that Lady ^Westbrook one 
day remarked it to her« 

“ The Colonel, my dear Cecilia,'! said 
she, has expressed to me a fear of hav* 
jng offended you. I told hi in that 1 
thought be must be mistaken ; but really 
I am inclined to believe, from your man¬ 
ner, that he is right.” 

“ I cannot conceive how you could 
entertain such an idea; so far from having 
offended me^ he is higher in my esteem 
than ever, since I learned bis generous 
conduct to Justine*.'^ 

An^ yet, 1 think, it was about that 
time that your behaviour changed so much 
towards him ?*’ » 

r 

Cecilia blushed deeply ; she had never 
revealed, even to Lady Westbrook, the sus¬ 
picions which she cherished of . his attach¬ 
ment to Justine, and she knew not how 
to reply. 

“ I know," pursued Lady Westbrook, 
that he is so hurt at the idea of incurring 
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your disf^Ieasure, that he means to leave. 
US9 although it had been settled at first 
that he was to continue your guest, dur¬ 
ing the short time that he could remain/ 
^in England/’ 

‘‘ I believe,” faultered out Cecilia, 
that he ought to go, I mean that I 
ought not to press his stay.” 

“ Why, my dear child ?” cried Lady 
Westbrook. “ I positively do not know 
you to day. Surely, without pressing his 
stay, you should in common politeness 
treat him in the easy friendly manner 
which you did at first. If he was a dif- ' 
fetent sort of man, it might be prudent to 
be more on the reserve ; but though he 
certainly is a* worthy, pleasant creature, 
yet he is not the sort of man to put your 
heart in any danger.” 

Good Heavens! thought Cecilia, what 
blindness 1 I hope,” said she seriously, 
that [ shall guard my heart as 1 ought 
to do; but I see no reason why the Co¬ 
lonel should be so little likely to make an ' 
impression on it.” 
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“ Why, my dear, he is plain, not to say 
downright ugly.*' 

“ Nay, now,” cried Cecilia, warmly* 

ygu wrong your own judgment. How 
can a man with such fine teeth and eyes, 
and such an animated and expressive 
countenance, be plain ?*' 

I do not know how it can be, but it 
is generally allowed that it is the case,” 
replied Lady Westbrook. The small pox 
has made terrible ravages in the poor Co¬ 
loners face'; but putting person out of the 
question, he docs not appear to me to possess 
th6se qualities which wt)uld turn the head 
of a beautiful young woman, adulated as 
you have been. He acts wholly from 
principle^; and I believe has saich old fash- 
'ioned notions of honour, that he would 
not allow himself to feel,*even a moruen- 
tary partiality, for the loveliest woman on 
earth, so greatly superior to him in rank 
and fortune, as you are." 

The last words roused all the pride of 
Cecilia. “ Recollect, Lady Westbrook,” 
cried she, that I am not accusing Colonel 
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Gortz of a partiality for me. 1 am sensible 
that I owe much to his courage and hu¬ 
manity; and 1 will certainly, if he talks 
«of going, request that he will not deprive 
^us of his company till he is obliged to do 
so.” 

Lady Westbrook made no reply, but 
Cecilia observed a sort of suppressed smile 
which piqued her, and which she could 
^lot account for. 
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CHAPTER Xkvill. 


The following day, to tbe Countess’s 
surprise, Lady Westbrook entered her 
dressing room, followed by the Colonel. 

My dear Countess,’* cried she, “ Lord 
George and I have tried our powers of 
persuasion on this impenetrable being in 
vain. He declares that he must leave us ; 
but as I conceive that lie will be too gal¬ 
lant to use the imperative mood in talking 
to you upon the subject, I will leave you 
to avenge the affront offerbd to Lord 
George and myself, by obliging him to give 
up his resolution.*' 

As Lady Westbrook ceased speaking, 
she walked out of the room, leaving Ce¬ 
cilia so confused and agitated, thht she had 
scarcely power to request the Colonel 
would be-seated. Some" minutes elapsed 
before she could summon resolution' to 
speak to him about his departure. 
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Lady Westbrook informed me, Co¬ 
lonel/* said she, that some inadvertence 
or other of mine, has occasioned a resolu- 
tion so unpleasant to us all. If I have 
•offended, it was unintentionally believe 
me; and I hope 1 have not sinned beyond 
forgiveness.” 

Dear Lady Delmain, do not talk of 
forgiveness, 1 have nothing to complain 
of/’ 

Then you will remain with us?” 

Pardon me, I must go.” 

“ Nay, now,” cried Cecilia^ affecting a 
gaiety she was far from feeling, ** you dis¬ 
prove Lady Westbrook*s good opinion of 
yOur gallantry.” 

The Colonel fixed his eyes upon her asr 
if he would have read her heart; and seiz¬ 
ing h*er hand,' he said in a voice of great 
agitation, Lady Delmain this moment 
must decide my fate. 1 have cherished, in 
spite &f reafson, a passion, w^hich I fear you- 
never can return. Oh ! how anxiously, 
but always vainly, have I watched to try 
if I could trace in your eye, in your voice, 
at)y symptom of tenderness for an unfor- 
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tunate, whose whole soul is devoted to 
you. You answer me not ; you are still 
cold and obdurate ! Farewell then, Cecilia, 
farewell for ever 1** 

It would be impossible to paint the« 
opposite emotions which agitated, at this 
moment, the bosom of Cecilia. The sur¬ 
prise, and even anger which she felt at 
this abrupt declaration of his passion, were 
swallowed up in the tenderest pity for the 
excessive anguish visible in his counte¬ 
nance. The thought that he was quitting 
her for ever, and in anger, wrung her 
heart; and as he turned to leave the room, 
sh^ burst into tears. 

“ You weep, Cecilia," cried he, in a 
softeneAaccent. “ Oh ! date I hope that 
those tears fall forme: that if 1 cannot 
inspire love, at least you take an interest 
in my fate.” ^ 

I do indeed,” cried she fervently, “ a 
deeper interest, than situated as I am, I 
ought to take; A cruel but involuntary 
entanglement binds me to a life of celi- ^ 
bacy; had jt been otherwise, haci I been 
free—,** she stopped suddenly, affrighted 
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at the confession which she was about to 
make; hut she had said enough; the Co¬ 
lonel was upon his knees, he had' seized^ 
her hands, which he passionately grasped 
between his own, ^nd covered with kisses. 
“ Go, Colonel, go’* cried Cecilia, alarmed 
at his vehemence, “ for Heaven’s sake 
leave me !" 

“ Never, never, but with life ! my own, 
my adored Cecilia ! Look up, my love, and 
conhrm the happiness of your Wallen¬ 
stein ! your husband !” 

Scarcely could Cecilia believe the evi¬ 
dence of her senses. • Wallenstein !” said 
she faintly, “ Impossible 1 it cannot be T* 

“ I swear to you 'tis truth ! but calm 
yourself, my bejoved, let me support you 
to the window, and 1 will sooii explain 
this seeming impossibility.** 

Reader, have you ever been in love ? se¬ 
riously, soberly in love ? If you have, per¬ 
haps you can explain how it happened; 
that although an hour had elapsed before 
Lord George and Lady Westbrook joined' 
our reunited pair; and although Wallen¬ 
stein had began his promised explanation 
several times, it was yet unfinished. 
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“ My dear niece/’ cried Lord George, 
as he folded the Countess in his arms, 
“ this is a happy day for us all; but it is 
doubly so for me, for it is in a great mea¬ 
sure my work. Would you believe thrt 
this romantic fellow had half a mind to run 
away after ail without revealing himself. 
But we must punish him, my child, now 
that we have once more tightened his 
chains, must we not 

“ And pray,” cried Lady Westbrook, 
“ what share of credit do you allow me in 
the business? If the Colonel had not been 
the most incorrigibly modest man in the 
world, 1 could have convinced him that 
he was not quite such an object of terror 
to his l^loved as he imagined. “ Could I 
not, my dear Countess,” continued she, 
turning archly to Cecilia, who blushing 
and smiling, clapped her hand on her lady¬ 
ship’s mouth, for she perfectly remem¬ 
bered the manner in which her ladyship 
had manoeuvred to learn her real opinion 
of the Colonel. 

** Nay,’* cried Lord George, “lam very 
willing to jacknowledge that your ladyship 
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has exerted your talents very successfully 
in this business ; and as a proof of the 
high respect which 1 entertain for them ; 

1 wish you would call them into action, to 
0 nd some plausible way of accounting to our 
friends^ for the ransformation of Colonel 
Gortz into Baron Wallenstein.” 

“ Nothing more easy, my dear Lord 
George. You know that the engagement 
between the Countess and the Baron was 
talked of long ago ; we have nothing, there¬ 
fore to do, but to tell the truth, only it 
may perhaps be as well not to reveal the 
whole truth. Let sis say that the Baron, 
on being rejected by your niece, when he 
was a youth, and she a mere girl, went 
abroad. NotJbeing able to get her image 
out of his head, and finding himself so 
altered by the lapse of six years, (and the 

ravages of the small pox, interposed Wal- 

> 

lenstein,) as to stand little chance of being, 
disco^ered^he presented himself as a stran¬ 
ger to her ladyship, and haying the good 
fortune to gain her affections in his assumed 
character, nothing now remains to prisvent 
their marriage.” 
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Bravo!'* cried Lord George. Your 
ladyship has arranged the matter admira¬ 
bly ; and the sooner we get through this 
explanation, and the presentation of the 
Baron in his new character to our friendS;, 
the better." 
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CHAP.TEll XXIX. 

While Lord George is making his ex* 
planations, we will present the reader with 
Wallenstein's narrative in his. own words. 

“ Impressed as . my father was with a 
belief that I should probably pass great 
part of my life in England, he took pains 
to teach me the language, and to make me 

acquainted with thp laws and customs of 

\ >1 

the country. He endeavoured also to- 
prepossess me in favour of the national 
character of the English, and he probably 
would have succeeded had not his efforts 
been .counteracted by my grandmother, 
w’hose prejudices against every thing Eng* 
Jish were extravagantly high. Thus, while 
my father warmly praised the honour, pro- 
!)ity, and general benevolence cf the Eng¬ 
lish ; Madame Weimar as war^^iy repro¬ 
bated their coldness, gloom an^ haughti- 
41688. English women in particular she 
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described as possessing a degree of sullen- 
ness and frigidity, which repelled affection, 
and which rendered ■ their marriages with 
m^n 9 f other countries in general un« 
happy. 

** I had naturally strong affections; ancf 
although 1 was too young to consider the 
subject of matrimony seriously, I felt the 
greatest repugnance to exchange my own 
country^ and the friends who cherished 
me with the utmost tenderness for stran-> 


gars, who probably would reghrd me with 
‘ coldness, if not aversion ; for I was aware 
that it was only the Earl of .^Delmain who 
was. ardently desirous of the union ; and 
that his ^mily had merely acquiesced in 
his will. 

' V 

My indifferent health rendered me 
more attached to my grandmother, to whose 
incessant cares 1 probably owe my life, 
and next to ray father 1 loved her better 
than any human being; but m^ affection 
and veneration for him exceeded allbounds; 


and. I would cheerfully have laid down my 
life to please him. Knowing how anxious 
he. was.that I should complete my educa- 
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tion HI England) 1 jnever expressed any 
pugnance to the measure, but I was. se- 
cretly pleased that I was prevented, even 
by ill health, from quitting Germany. 

In my father's^last illness he spoke to 
me more fully than he had ever done 
before pn the subject of the intended, 
union; the completion of which, Tie.' 
said, was a measure very near his hearts 
1 eagerly interrupted him, with a dec)ar 
ration that 1 was ready to give him aay 
promise he pleased, that I would hasten 
to England, and offer myself to tlie ac¬ 
ceptance of Lady Cecilia, as soon as the 
Earl her father deemed it proper to con¬ 
clude the marriage. My father, however, 
would accept only a conditional prpoiise, 
but he earnestly begged of me not to suffer 
myself to be prejudiced against my new^ 
connexions, and above all, to preserve my ^ 
heart for Lady Cecilia. 

** sorrow for the death of|my father 
was unbounSed, and it was aggravated by. 
the thought that I should be ^bliged to 
leave Madame Weimar, whose pracariqus. 
st^iite of health rendered it most probable. 
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that 1 should never see her again. This 
thought, while it increased my misery, * 
nearly broke the heart of my poor grand¬ 
mother. The generosity of the Earl in so 
readily consenting to my stay in Germany,, 
relieved us from the Iterrors of parting, 
and as every day rendered Madame Wei¬ 
mar’s health worse, I devoted to her the 
greatest part of my time, and the little 
which I did not pass with her, I gave up 
to roy studies. 

“ My preceptor still continued with - us 
he was a good and worthy man, but pas¬ 
sionately attached himself to the sciences; 
he was delighted to see that I also was 
^smitten with a love of learning, and he 
encouraged me to cherish it at the ex¬ 
pence of %ny health. Thus, instead of 
taking exercise in the open air, and en¬ 
deavouring to strengthen my constitution 
by early hours, and regular meals; 1 fre- 
cjuently, after passing the greatest^ part of 
the day in my grandmother^s apartment, 
spent almost the whole of the^ night in 
study, this mode of life of course afl’ected 
my health. I began to lose my appetite, 
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and in a little time 1 became the pale, 
Bickly skeleton which 1 was when 1 arr* 
rived in England. 

** Some monti^ before the death of my 
grandmother, she lost a female friend, who 
had long lived with her. This lady's place 
was supplied by a distant' relation, a 
widow with one daughter, who was left 
by the death of her husband in reduced 
circumstances. My grandmother was 
very desirous to have her, for she began 
in fact to fear that my health would be 
completely sacrificed, and she.wished to 
relieve me from my constant attendance 
in her chamber. 

1 had been so little accustomed to any 
society, that I heard with real uneasiness' 
of the expected addition to our family; 
but ^e pleasing manners of, Madame 
Hansler, and her excessive tenderness for 
my grandmother, soon conciliated my 
regard. A*s to her daughter Amelia, 1 
heard that she was pretty £ind^ amiable, 
but she interested me so litt^ that 1 
hardly took notice of her. 

, ** The arrival of Madame Hansler did not, 
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however, relieve me much from my at<» 
tendance upon Madame Weimar, whose 
sufferings grew every day more acute; 
^nd as I knew that my^presence soothed 
her/even^in the midst of pain, I persisted^’ 
in passing the chief part of ipy time with 
her. 

*^The indisposition ofMadame Hansler^ 
made her depute Amelia to perform those 
little offices which she was accustomed to 
do in the apartments of Madame Weinsar^ 
This circumstance threw us more toge* 
thcr, and I began to think Amelia very 
amiable. When 1 observed the gentle¬ 
ness with which she bore the petulance of 
my grandmother, the kind and watchful 
solicitude with which she administered to 
her wants, and the tender anxiety which 
she shewed to alleviate, if possible, h^r 
suderings, I felt every day more charmed 
with her; and in short, in the course of a 
few weeks, 1 was, without knowing it, 
violently in love. 

Madame Hansler’s returning healthy 
released Amelia from a continued^ aW 
tendance ^pon Madame Weimar, and 
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' .then, for the first time, 1 J>egan to attend 
to my grandmother’s repeatedly expressed * 
wishes, that 1 would take a little exercise. 
A walk always appeared delightful when 
Avnelia was my companion ; and as‘ my 
looks proved that I derived benefit from 
exercise, Madame Weimar was importu¬ 
nate with me to continue it. 

“/These walks, however, opened my eyes 
to the state of my heart. Amelia and 1 were 
upon the best terms. 1 even began, with 
the presumption natural to my age, to 
fancy that my affection 'was returned; ^ 
but this idea', which in other circumstances 
would have been so delightful, was a 
source of pain rather than pleasure on 
account of my intended marriage. 


M % 
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CHAPTER* XXX. 


‘‘ I HAD not forgotten my promise to my 
deceased father, that 1 would keep my 
heart disengaged, and 1 reproached myself 
severely for having broken it; but 1 had 
still a hope, which my sanguine imagina¬ 
tion soon almost converted into certainty. 
This was the probability of my being dis¬ 
agreeable to Lady Cecilia, whose inclina¬ 
tions my father bad solemnly commanded 
me to consult. 


** Nevertheless, in the uncertainty in 
which I was, I deemed it would be disho- 

I 

nourableeven tohint my passion to Amelia; 
and an event very soon occurred which 


made me rejoice that 1 had had ,the pru¬ 
dence to be silent. 


“ One day, when I went to seek Amelia • 
in the garden, I perceived her seated in an 
alcove. 1 approached her unseen, she was 
reading a letter, and the tears were stream- 
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ing from her eyes. Shocked and alarmed 
• at the sight of her evident distress, [ has¬ 
tily begged of her to tell me the cause. 

“ For some ti me she refused; at last, over- 
come by my impdrtunities, she confessed 
that the letter was frorp a young officer 
whom she tenderlj loved, and who was 
fondly attached to her^ but want of for¬ 
tune on both sides prevented their union. 

“ Amelia has told me since, that while 
she was speaking, I stood still and with¬ 
out interrupting her. As soon as she had 
finished, 1 uttered a loud cry, and darting 
from her with the rapidity jf lightning, I 
\v>sout of her sight in moment, leaving 
her equally astonished and terrified at my 
behaviour. 

Never can I forget the effect which 
this .communication produced upon my 
mind, although I had never dared to pro¬ 
mise myself an absolute certainty of pos 
sessing Amelia's hand ; yet, in the first 
moments of my fury, I could have sacri¬ 
ficed the unknown rival who' deprived me 
of it; and 1 was at once enraged with her 
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for loving him, and with myself, for hav* 
ing believed that she loved me. 

A night’s reflection rendered me more 
just to Amelia. 1 was forced to confess 
that her behaviour to me had been always 
that of a sister, and I began to believe, 
that being three years, older than myself, 
she had, perhaps, construed my regard 'for 
her into friendship. But this supposition, 
though it justified her, did not render me 
less unhappy, and some days elapsed 
before 1 could bring myself to speak to 
her, even on indifferent subjects. 

Her eyes were sometimes turned upon 
me with an expression of tender reproach, 
which pierced my heart; they seemed to 
say* ** ^nkind Frederic! is it not enough 
for me to be wretched, must you aggra¬ 
vate my sorrows, by capriciously with¬ 
drawing your friendship from me, at the 
moment in which I have the greatest need 
of it f 

“ I was not proof to this mute but 
touchin'g eloquence: my heart became 
softened, and I began to consider thati, 
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akbougb 1 could never be happy mj'self, 

I might yet perhaps succeed in renderings 
Amelia so. To be brief, 1 took an op¬ 
portunity of questioning her, although it 
wrung my heart fo do so, as to the means 
most likely to bring about their union; 
and I learned thaJ; her lover was wholly ^ 
dependent on his father, who having him¬ 
self but a very small fortune, refused 
bis consent on account of Amelia’s 
being wholly portionless ; although he 
often declared to his son, that if she had 
even a small dower, he would prefer 
her for a daughter-in-law to any other 
woman. 

Then you shall soon be united to 
your lover, Amelia,” said I, with forced 
calmness. 1 quitted her without coming 
to any explanation, and hastening to Ma¬ 
dame Hansler, besought her to accept 
from me a marriage portion for Amelia. 
Madome Hansler heard me with joy and 
wonder; but she was generous and disin¬ 
terested enough to dissuade me from im¬ 
poverishing myself. She tslked to the 
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winds. What was poverty Ao a man who 
had bade farewell to happiness ? 

I was not cool enough to reason the 
point; but - I assured Madame Hansler, 
that, if she would not *accept the sum^ 
which I offered as a marriage portion for 
her daughter, I would bestow it upon the 
first person whom I met that would take 
it. This threat had the desired effect.^ 
Madame Hansler wrote immediately to 

* the father of Amelia’s lover, and it was 
settled that in a few months the young 
people were to be united. 

Three weeks afterwards my grand- 
mthe r breathed her last, and I felt as if 
every tie that bound me to earth was 
once mVe broken. For her sake I had 
borne up under the affliction with which 

• the death of my father had overwhelmed 
me; but now there was no motive to sti- 
mulate me to exertion. 

' ^Mt may perhaps appear strange, that at 
my age, 1 should so easily have suffered my 
Spirits to be broken ; but it must be re¬ 
collected that a first disappointhient sinks 
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deeply into the mind, especially into the 
mind of a being soisolated as 1 was.^ 

“ The sensible and friendly remonstraiicea 
of Madame Hakisler, first roused me from 
the stupor which I was gradually sinking 
*into. She was no stranger to my situation 
with the Delmain^family, and she repre¬ 
sented to me that it was a mark of re¬ 
spect il»ie to the memory of my deceased 
father, as well as to the Earl of Delmain, 
to visit England, now that the melan¬ 
choly event, which we had so long ex¬ 
pected, had left me at liberty to do so. 

“ 1, knew that my guardian had written' 
immediately on the demise of my grand¬ 
mother, and 1 saw that 1 must set out for 


England, or give up the proposed alliance 
immediately.* 1 should not have hesitated 
to do the latter, had not ray promise to 
my deceased parent prevented me, but I 
felt a sort of certainty that 1 should find 
Lad% Cecilia averse to the match, an# 


this idea gave me real pleasure. 


'‘This notion arose partly from my^. 




sense of the personal disadvantage 


^bicb 


M n 
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1 laboured unders and partly from the re¬ 
gret which Madame Hansler . often ex¬ 
pressed that I had not some opportunities of 
acquiri ng the pol ish i nd i spensable tomy rank, 
before I presented myself to Lady Cecilia. 
She will refuse me,” said I to myself* 
and perhaps with contempt. No matter, 
i shall have done my duty, and her re¬ 
jection, though it may hurt my pride, 
cannot wound my heart.^’ 

Oh how much was 1 mistaken ! but 


let me not anticipate. Though 1 quitted 
Germany, in the firm belief that I should 
be equally miserable in England, I yet 
found my spirits insensibly lighten during 
my journey ; but the fatigue I suffered 


was tc^ much for me; and although 1 
avoided complaint, I was seriously ill 


when I arrived at the house of the Earl. 

I 

** 1 saw, or at least 1 fancied 1 saw, under 
,the cordiality with which he welcomed 
a degree of surprise and disappoint- 
which 1 attributed to my^ill health, 
f*^°Npolished manners. But this idea, 
insteach^ stimulating roe to shew that i 
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was not quite the uninformed stupid b^ing. 
which 1 must have appeared, only ren* 
dered my mauvaise honte, more inveteraten. 

I was struck at the first sight of Lady 
Cecilia, with her uncommon loveliness; 
•but 1 believed that I felt only admiration 



steeled to everv other sensation. 

•/ 


“ Of her disposition I could scarcely 
judge, from the impenetrable reserve and 
coldness with which she treated me. I 
could not, however, conceive that this 
coldness was natural to her, for it was 
plain tl)at she loved her hither and^ uncle 

lenderlv. 

•/ 

But I am not born /to be loved,'* 
said 1 bitterly to myself, “ and even if I 
was worthy *of her regard, she would look 
upon me perhaps with aversion or con¬ 
tempt. Has not Madame Weimar often 
told me, that these proud and sullen 
glisfj, always despise every nation 
but their *own. Oh ! doubtless Cecih’a 
partakes in the sentiments common to 
her country, and even the Earl himself^ 
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in planning this marriage, may perhaps 
have been actuated, more by a desire to 
repay the service accidentally rendered 
him by my father, than by a wish for 
OUT idliance.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


'‘It would be difficult, almost impos-* 
sible, to describe my sensations, when I 
heard that Lady Cecilia had consented to 
bestow her hand upon me. I ought in¬ 
deed to have been convinced, from tlie 
manner in which her consent was given, 
that her heart did^iot speak in my favour; 
but the weak state of the Earl, rendered 
it dangerous to debate the subject with 
him, and Cecilia’s ready acquiescence 
with his will, led me to hope that I should 
only have indifference to surmount, for of 
her determined repugnance to the match L 
had no suspicion^ 

“ 1 had now been long enough in 
land to have conquered some of ro 
judices. 1 began to hope that I 
taken the character of Cecilia. J resolve 
seriously to set about rende'*'^? tnyself 
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worthy of her; and I trusted to time, and 
' the ardour of my attachment, to secure a 
return of love from her. 

“ I need not say how cruelly these hopes 
were disappointed. Yet S felt that I had 
.in some degree deserved my fate. 1 
ought to have learned h^r sentiments from 
her own lips; had 1 done so, means might 
have been found to evade the performance 
of the marriage ceremony, till the deatii 
of her father should leave her at liberty 
Qpenly to refuse me. 

( 

All that the circumstance^ in which vve 
were now placed would admit me to do 
for her comfort, I resolved to do' imme¬ 
diately. The first step to be taken was, 
to signify my perfect willingness to dis¬ 
solve c^ir marriage, ^nd the next to quit 
England, as 1 believed, for ever. 

L 

“ I hastened back to my paternal mansion, 

I I regretted now a thousand times 
I had ever left. I had requested 
je flansler would remain there 
absence, and I found with her 
buries l^|ihalt, the lover of Arqelia. 


tb 
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This young man’s gratitude to me for 
procuring him the hand of his beloved^. 
‘ was boundless ; and he shewed it in so live¬ 
ly and engaging a manner^ that 1 found 
it impossible to {efnse him my friendship* 
*He was soon acquainted with the parti- 
' culars of my marriage. 

“ My dear Baron,*' said he, “ you have 
made a wrong, but I trust, not a irrevo¬ 
cably wrong step. However, it can do no 
good to revert to the past, let us tliink, 
only of the future,— you must go into the 
world. You have studied books long 
enough, you must now read men, per¬ 
haps in doing so, you may find the means 
of repairing past errors. 

“ At first, 1 sullenly refused this propo¬ 
sal. Charles was not discouraged, he re¬ 
turned to the charge again and again. He 
had seen some service, and he sometimes 
spoke to me of the actions in which he had 
been engaged. 1 listenedat first with indiffer¬ 
ence, but* I soon caught a spark of his 
military ardour, and 1 resolved to enter 
the army. 

“ Fearful that the Countess, if she knew 
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my intention, would employ a pact of her 
fortune in procuring me promotion, 1 
changed my ns(me, and dropping my title, 
I entered the Prussian service, under the 
appellation of Gortz. ~ 

Fortune favoured me. I had many oppor¬ 
tunities of signalising mvs^lfs and 1 valued 
existence so little, that 1 rushed into dan¬ 
ger with a madness, which was miscalled 
heroism. Perhaps there is no life so 
favourable to friendship as an active mili¬ 
tary one; the many opportunities which 
companions in arms have to save or serve 
each other, binds them more closely togc- 

^ t 

ther in a campaign or two, than years of 
intimacy can do in common life, so at 
least it%was with me. I no longer felt 
myself an isolated being; life became sup¬ 
portable though not desirable; and 1 ac¬ 
quired, by degrees, the secret of partially 
losing sight of my own misfortunes, by 
ministering to the comforts of others, 

“ But was Cecilia forgotten ? Ah, no! 
she was far too tenderly remembered. The 
more 1 saw of the world, the rnore 1 be¬ 
came conyinced, that it was impossible 
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for me to have inspired her with any senti¬ 
ment but aversion. Yet, though Anhalt 
continually repeated to me that a few 
years had made an astonishing change, 
both in my mannas and appearance; though' 
I was myself conscious that I had neglect¬ 
ed no opportunityibr improvement, 1 had 
not the courage to present myself a second 

m ^ 

time before her, though I learned, with in¬ 
expressible delight, that among her nume¬ 
rous admirers, there was hot one whom she 
was supposed to favour. 

It was in the fifth year of our separation 
that 1 had the sn^ll pox ; it was of so 
virulent a nature, that my life was suppo¬ 
sed to be in considerable danger ; great 
care and skill brought me safely through 
it, but it materially altered my fea**' 
turesi» 

Anhalt, who had often pressed me t^. 
endeavour to effect a re-union with the 
Countess, pow started the romantic scheme 
of my presenting myself to her in disguise. 
For a long time 1 rejected it, but at last 
I consented, rather to satisfy his importu- 
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nity, than from any faith 1 had in the pro¬ 
bable success of the e!!^periment. 

** For many reasons I deemed it proper 
to take Lord George into my confidence; 
and 1 was hastening to BeUeviile Lodge, de¬ 
termined to explain all to him, and to 
abide by his advice, when chance, or ra¬ 
ther, I should say, Providence led me to 
the rescue of my Cecilia. 

“ When I found that it was her whom I 
had saved from becoming the prey of a 
villain, I had nearly betrayed myself; but 
an instant sense of the importance which 
this meeting might be qf to me, enabled 
me to conquer my emotion. I took the 
precaution to reveal myself to Lord George 
as sooi^ as I arrived at the lodge, and his 
evident joy at seeing me, his cordial wel¬ 
come, and sanguine hopes of my success 
greatly encouraged me, and enabled me to 
meet Cecilia with tolerable spirits. Nor did 
I forget the caution he gave me to disguise 
my voice by affecting a lisp. 

“ An aukvvard consciousness of the de¬ 
ception which I was practising, preve nted 


fejv*.— cr*. 
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me, however, from paying the^ Countess 
more than the attention, which, as her 
guest, and a gentleman, 1 was obliged to 
do; and so extremely guarded was her be* 
haviour, that 1 jvas about to retreat in de- 
"’spair, believing, to say the truth, that 
Colonel Gortz, thpugh perhaps less dijia* 
greeable, was ' quite as much an object 
of indifference to her as Baron 'Wallen¬ 
stein. 

“ My dear Lord George, my kind Lady 
Westbrook, what do I not owe ye 
for your remonstrances, 1 may say coip* 
mands : but for them 1 should never have 
had courage to make that effort, which 
has secured to me the greatest happinesa 
which this world can give.^’ 

Lord George hastened to present the 
supposed Colonel Gortz as Baron Wallen¬ 
stein, and his intended nephew to the 
guests of the Countess. They wondered 
a little, congratulated the young couple, 
observed, that the story was quite a little 
romance ; and if one might judge from 
the expression of their faces, both Miss 
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Nesbit and her sentimental cousin, wish¬ 
ed to have been the hefbine of it. 

_ ^ 

\ We havQ only farther to say, that the 
reunited couple proved a very unfashion¬ 
able pair. United to a husband to whom 
she looked up equally with love and ve-' 
Iteration, Cecilia gradually imbibed his 
/tastes and habits. Ail that was amiable 
in her character was confirmed, and all 
that was faulty gradually disappeared. 

Wallenstein found in her a cheerful and 
able assistant in all his benevolent plans. 
His just and elegant taste in literature 
guided and improved hers, and the con¬ 
sciousness that their existence was useful 
to all around them, rendered it doubly de¬ 
lightful to themselves. 

Lady Westbrook always continued the 
attached friend of Cecilia; and Lord George,' 
jit the desire of the Countess and Wallen- 

K n, took up his abode with them. In 
templating their happiness, and jn as- 
rug to form the minds of their three 
children; he often declared that he 
a reoovation of his own youthful days ; 
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and he has more than once' protested tb^' 
in sharing the happiness of his marrhw 
friends, he has totally forgotten thafhe 'i^ 
himself that miserable, isolated being, 
old bachelor ! 
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